


PEAT MOSS.. 
4 MWh 


for your Garden 


Day after day all spring long... and 


aed 


. Emblem-Pro- 
tected Peat Moss will work for you in your 
garden, if you mix it with the soil now. 


through the hot summer. 


Emblem-Protected Peat Moss works con- 
tinually to break up hard, clay soils and pre- 
vent caking. It pumps life-giving oxygen 
into the soil, so that seeds germinate faster 
and roots have an opportunity to breathe. 
It supplies humus to loose, sandy soils, 
carries water to thirsty roots and prevents 
the draining away of valuable fertilizers. 


Emblem-Protected Peat Moss makes gar- 
dening more enjoyable. It not only con- 
ditions the soil, so that healthy plants with 
abundant blooms result, but saves you 
time and work in cultivating, weeding and 
watering. And as a mulch, it protects your 
plants from summer’s hottest sun or win- 
ter's coldest blasts. Order Emblem-Pro- 
tected Peat Moss from your dealer today. 


We have several interesting bulletins 
covering the many year-round uses of Peat 
Moss. They contain valuable information 
for every garden lover. Mail the coupon 
below for the bulletins that particularly in- 
terest you. They will be sent free of charge, 
without obligation. 
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VALUABLE GARDEN BULLETINS 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


TEp 


PEAT 
FRE 


PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Div. Peat Import Corporation 
155 John Street, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me your free garden bulletins checked 
below: 

“Growing Plantlets From Seed” 

“Soil Preparation” 

“Building Fine Lawns” 


“Summer Mulching” FG-5 
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Knidans SMASHING 
ULIP LBS 


+ BULBS 


Every bulbgrownin Holland and 


imported for this sensational offer 
THINK OF GETTING 


REAL IMPORTED BULBS 


at such a sensational price! 

} Large bulbs—average 4 in. around—will bloom next year. 

ALL COLORS OF THE SPECTRUM IN A GORGEOUS 
RAINBOW MIXTURE. SURE TO PLEASE 


A whole tulip garden of color. Not the weak, small bulblets many times 
given as “Bargain Offers,” but fine clean, large healthy bulbs. Guaranteed 
to bloom first season. Sent at planting time, postpaid to your door. 45 
for $1 or 100 for $2. We guarantee balanced colors. 


Krider’s Money-Saving Offer on 
Out-of-the-Ordinary Tulips 


Ten of the finest varieties; ten flashing colors. Your choice of varieties and 
quantities. Each variety labeled and packed separately. TAKE ADVAN- 
TAGE OF THIS OPPORTUNITY AND MAKE YOUR SELECTION WHILE 
TULIPS ARE IN BLOOM. ORDER NOW! We will hold the bulbs and 
send them to you at planting time, postpaid to your door. 
1—Argo—Coppery bronze, flushed red. 
2—LaNoire—Deep purplish black. 
3—Pride of Haarlem—lIntense dazzling scarlet. 
4—Rev. Ewbank—Blend of orchid and silver. 
5—Yellow Giant—Giant blooms of the clearest yellow. 
6—Rosabella—Deep pink, silver blend. 
7—Louis XIV—Deep purple with gold shading. 
8—Afterglow—Bright burnt orange with golden streaks. 
9—Orange Prince—Beautiful large bloom of flaming orange. 
10—Panorama—Blend of apricot and deep golden bronze. 
These bulbs average 4, in. around and are an outstanding value 


at our low price. Usually sold for one-fourth more than we ask. 
FRI } ! With each order of 100 named varieties at $3.95 we will 
i cy include Free 6 bulbs of “Fantasy,” famous parrot tulip. 


BULBS Post- BULBS Post- 
5 for only - 5 paid for only 95 paid 
Every tulip bulb offered on this page was grown in Holland and imported 


especially to make this smashing offer to our customers and gain new friends. 
Write today for Free copy of America’s most helpful garden book, “GLO- 















KRIDER NURSERIES, INC. Postoffice Box 212, Middlebury, Indiana. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the items I have checked below. 


(1) 45 “Rainbow Mixture” Tulip Bulbs.................... sane $1.00 
C) 100 “Rainbow Mixture” Tulip Bulbs............................ ee 
© 50 Named Varieties Tulip Bulbs............................. ee 
C) 100 Named Varieties Tulip Bulbs...................0000000000cccenn.. $3.95 


All Orders Postpaid to Your Door 


THE KRIDER NURSERIES, INC. 


Postoffice Box 212 Name ee NTT ee EEN ET Pon ee eh 


Middlebury, Indiana ea 
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Clean Up Sale 
on GLADS 


10 large bulbs each of the following 10 
varieties value $5.30 for $3.85 net with 
a bulb worth at least $2.00 extra. 


10 Charles Dick- 10 Minuet, finest 
ens, most popular lavender. 
purple. 10 Mrs. Langford, 
10 Commander peaches and 
cream. 


Koehl, huge red 


icardy, _ finest 
10 oo exhibi- “ jr saa cit, von 
—— 10 Duna, _ beautiful 


10 Gate of Heav- 


pinky buff. 
en, ruffled yellow. 


10 Symphony, beau- 


10 Mammoth tiful light pink. 
White, largest 10 Wasaga, ruffled 
white. buff. 


My No. | collection of 100 large bulbs in 45 
different kinds is one of the best buys on the 
market guaranteed to please you. 100 for 
$3.00 or 50 for $1.75 with some choice extra 
bulbs free. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER GOVE 


Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 














It’s not difficult to bring scientific protection 


to your roses, flowers and shrubs. And that 
means the end of luck—the assurance of gar- 
dens you can well be proud of. Simply follow 
the lead of gardening experts—use POMO- 
GREEN (with Nicotine). Its a specific con- 
trol for black spot, mildew, aphis and all the 


leaf-eating insects. In short, it is the only 


ALL-IN-ONE BOTH FOR 
MATERIAL _—_— $ 
to rely on for complete gar- nee ar baN Be 


ete) 


Dust or 
equally effective 
either way. Inconspicuous 
just the color 
of foliage. Full directions on 
.. Has the high- 
est endorsement of the 
American Rose Soc iety. 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


or send coupon 


den protection. 
spray it 


leaf green 


every can. 





NIAGARA SPRAYER & 
CHEMICAL CO., Ine. Dept. E 
Middleport, N y 

Attached tind $ 
checked below. 


We pay the 
Shipping Charges 


. 


in payment for item 


Vame 
Street 
(ity and State 


1 Ib. can of Pomo-Green with Nicotine, with Dust- 
ing Gun $2 (Complete Outfit 
1 Ib. can of Pomo-Green with Nicotine 75c 
5 ibs. Pomo-Green with Nicotine $3 
._ Niagara One Quart Dusting Gun $1.25 


eer Lemicl 434, Mati litekal, 13 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


ama are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tors who are ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say tt.”’ 


Chemical Solution Gardening 


To the Editor: 

HAVE read with interest your comments 

on growing plants in chemical solutions. 
[ enclose a photo. [This photograph was 
reproduced on page 123 of the March issue.— 
Ed.] In general I have started with small 
plants and transplanted them so the roots 
were immersed in the solution. I have been 
especially successful using the outfit with 
electrically heated and _ thermostatically 
controlled tanks put out by a company in 
Berkeley, California, supplying such equip- 
ment for schools. I have also had most sat- 
isfactory results with tanks I made myself 
by following their directions and using the 
electric heating equipment they supply for 
use in existing tanks. The most important 
and least understood detail of chemical gar- 
dening is probably maintaining the solu- 
tion at the correct degree of acidity. This 
is easy with the color-indicating pH tester 
which came as part of my outfit—C. N. 
FLANDERS, (Calif.) 


Our Thanks, Indeed 


To the Editor: 

OUR magazine is the very finest gar- 

den magazine I have ever read, and I 
can’t understand how you do so much for 
so little money. I am having my magazines 
bound and I hope to enjoy them for a long 
time. * * * My city garden has taken three 
Herald Tribune prizes in the past three 
years, and I can thank your magazine for 
a great deal of the information that helped 
to make it a success.—( Mrs.) Fred Harris. 
N, X. 


Got a Window Garden 


To the Editor: 
FTER seeing the cover illustration for 
the December FLOWER GROWER I re- 
ceived my inspiration for a window garden. 
I wish it were possible to take a picture 
in color so that the Primroses, Cyclamen, 
Hyacinths, Paperwhite Narcissus and For- 
get-me-nots could show you just how they 
are outdoing themselves in the winter sun- 
shine. I used to feel I had six months that 
were garden-less days but now I have cer 
tain “window-garden” duties that keep me 
from wishing spring would hurry and come. 
—(Mrs.) Frep A. CONKLE. 


Roses and Hormodin 


To the Editor: 

E read THE FLOWER GROWER and think 

the facts which you can learn’ by 
others telling you is very interesting. Per- 
haps the readers of THE FLOWER GROWER 
would be interested to know that the Rose 
from Holland named Gloria Mundi, which 
is very little known, has a double flower 
like the Baby Rambler, blooms profusely 
from spring until frost and has three colors 


on one graft, one of which is classified as an 
orange scarlet. We have a border of thirty 
of these Rose bushes formed into a square 
with a bird-bath in the center and a walk 
between the bird-bath and Roses, which is 
very attractive. We have started fifty cut- 
tings from this Rose by putting them in 
the new Hormodin solution, and they all 
rooted and now we have transplanted them 
for next year in a new border in another 
part of our garden.—Gus MUELLER, (N. J.) 


Olden-Day Garden Walk 


To the Editor: 
A* old fashioned styles are now the 
order of the day in apparel so why not 
have it so in garden work? Let’s carry out 
the garden walk of our grandmothers and 
fill it with as many of the flowers of that 
day as none of today are more fragrant and 
lovely. When we start this wide walk with 
three foot beds on each side we will gather 
so many desirables it will soon be our main 
joy of the whole garden. All should be 


perennials that will supply flowers from 
March to December. Let’s have the old 
dwarf Rose too. It seems to have disap- 
peared entirely. Let’s have a clump of 


Striped Grass (the low kind) for children 
to delight over and a bed of the old Clove 
Pinks whose fragrance meets you a long 
way off. A completed walk of this kind 
will thrill you with each step. Let it be 
long, this old garden walk, and the beds 
three feet wide so we may gather many 
friendship flowers for it and let there be a 
summer house or at least a shaded seat at 
the far end of it for a long talk on flowers. 
Once you have this you will not part with 
it. It is to be my work for this summer. 
Why not make it yours? If garden clubs 
would take up this idea it would arouse new 
ideas and give life to a new interest long 
since dead. If we are seeking novelty there 
is no better way to get it than an old-style 
garden walk. Would be glad to hear the 
ideas of readers of the magazine on this.— 
(Mrs.) J. C. DARNELL, (Texas) 


Shipping from the Beetle Area 
To the Editor: 
EFERRING to answer on “Source of 
Supply for Callalily Begonias,” page 
36, January, 1938, issue. Quote “The 
trouble is that beetle quarantine! Shipping 
can be done .inside the area but not out- 
side.” The facts are as follows: Growers 
or greenhouse proprietors in the beetle 
area, upon application to the Federal 
authorities may have their premises pre- 
pared for certification. After which upon 
compliance with regulations they may ship 
plants complete with soil to any part of 
the United States. The Green Tree Flower 
Gardens located in the beetle area have a 
certified greenhouse and ships plants com- 
plete with soil to every state in the Union. 
‘\—THEODORE GRUENBAUM, ( Penna.) 


Interested readers who write concerning any of these letters and requests for information 
will confer a favor if they will please give references by page and month. 
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Different 
Varieties 


Described | 
and Pictured in the Beautiful Nelis Catalog - + Sent Free 





Tulip lovers will thrill to page after page of illustrations alive 
in natural color, and which show with precise trueness the 
gorgeous beauty of tulips from Nelis Michigan-grown bulbs. 
There are Darwins and Rembrandts, Breeders, Parrots, Cottage 
—all the popular varieties, as well as many exotic novelties of 
rare distinction. Vibrant yellows and flowing reds contrast 
with the softness of pastel shades and the subtlety of purple 
hues. In this vast array are bulbs costing but a few pennies; 
others priced up to $15.00 each. But regardless of price paid, 
each bulb is guaranteed top size and free from blemish. Nur- 
tured originally from choice imported stock, Nelis bulbs today 


are all domestic grown, with strength and virility matched to 
American climatic conditions. 

Besides an amazing showing of tulips there are listed and il- 
lustrated bulbs for other popular flowerings: Narcissi, Iris, 
Hyacinths, Lilies, Phlox, Peonies, Crocuses, Colchiums and all 
varieties for rock garden planting. All in all, a book of vast 
interest to every flower lover—and free for the asking. 

You are invited to join the 500,000 people who annually at- 
tend the Tulip Festival in Holland during May, and visit the 
Nelis Tulip Farms where acres of field form a gigantic pano- 
rama of color. But don’t fail to get the catalog. 











Come to Holland 
for the May 
Tulip Festival 







SPECIAL—Rainbow Collection 


The Dutch Rainbow collection is an assortment of 
56 choice bulbs—no two alike—and which collectively 
represent every imaginable variety of shade and color. 
Every bulb is top size, and many of the highest a 
priced bulbs are included. The special price is but 
$2.50 for the entire collection, or $4.80 for a doubie 
quantity; this is one-half the prices if bought sepa- 
rately. 


—for two good reasons. First, 
Order Nows get the cream of the crop: 
second, to save money. New Nelis catalog describes 
several special inducements for prompt buying—large 
cash discounts, valuable plant premiums, extra bulbs 
free—all at your option. Send the coupon for cata- 
log TODAY and profit by these free offers. 


NELIS NURSERIES, INC. 


Box 531 Holland, Michigan 






NELIS NURSERIES, Inc. 
Box 531, Holland, Michigan 


Send me your new profusely illustrated catalog, without 
obligation 


Name 


iddress 


0 C660 ewe dae euee State 


Check enclosed for your special Dutch Rainbow Collection 
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Most popular and widely used 
lawn mowers in America 


Now, the 1938 Model 
COLDWELL 





SUBURBAN 


LAWN MOWER 


It's a delight to use this quiet, smooth 
running Suburban with Goodyear All 
Weather Tread, pneumatic tired, ten 
inch wheels. With it you can see the 
improvement in your cleanly trimmed 
lawn. Precision built. Five heat treated 
steel blades. Machine cut gears. Ball 
bearings. Width of cut, 14, 16 and 18 
inches. Buy a Coldwell Suburban for 
years of better mowing. 


Write for the free Coldwell 


COLDWELL LAWN 
Dept. F 


Folders 


MOWER CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 








Finest Catalog, Finest Stock, 
Finest Varieties. Includes, 


IRIS .. 
Among Many Outstanding Var- 


ieties GOLDEN MAJESTY, Most 
Yellow Since Happy Days—OUT SOON. 


RESERVE YOUR CATALOG TODAY 


CARL SALBACH 
644 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 


for GARDEN WEAR 








’ Apron 
7 Gloves 
Crownless Hat 
Kneeling Pad 


Colorful... 






Just what you need! Heavy awning 
material, coloriully striped. Wide brim, 
crownless hat. Generous size apron 
with two big pockets. Heavy canvas 
gloves have gauntlets to match apron. 
Soft, cotton-filled kneeling pad ends 
sore knees. This matched set will add 
much to the joy of gardening. Makes 
a perfect gift. At your dealers, or sent 
post paid for $2.00. 


THE P. R. MITCHELL COMPANY 
2203 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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gy 4-Piece Set | 


COLDWELL'S—SINCE 1871. 








| 


Sensational | 


Useful... . | 








Making Amaryllis Bloom 


W. HAYWARD, (Fla.) 


NE of the most persistent questions 
() reaching bulb specialists and gar- 

dening editors, is the query run- 
ning something like: “How can I make 
my hybrid Amaryllis bulb bloom?” or the 
variation, “Why didn’t my Amaryllis bulb 
bloom ?” 

This problem of explaining why an 
Amaryllis (Hippeastrum) bulb does not 
bloom, or how to make it bloom, is more 
than a century old, and probably will per- 
sist for as long as mankind continues to 
grow bulbs indoors or in the conservatory 
and greenhouse. Without seeing the 
bulbs in question, it is, of course, impos- 
sible to give specific reasons or sugges- 
tions except in a general way. However, 
cultural hints may be offered which, if 
followed carefully and _ intelligently, 
should bring good results in 90 per cent 
of the cases. 

There are several factors determining 
the blooming of a hybrid Amaryllis bulb. 
These are, Ist, the bulb, its size, age, 
vigor and strain; 2nd, temperature, since 
a hybrid Amaryllis bulb is a tropical or 
subtropical plant and cannot stand long 
continued or severe cold; 3rd, water or 
moisture, which is necessary during the 
growing season in abundant quantities 
but not to the excess of making the grow- 
ing medium soggy; 4th, plant food, which 
must be sufficient to permit the bulb to 
store up the necessary energy for the 
blooming effort; 5th, soil, which should 
be sufficiently rich in food, and somewhat 
fibrous in nature, withal containing some 


coarse sand, and neutral or slightly 
“sweet” in reaction (pH); 6th, insects, 


especially thrips or red spiders, which 
may attack the leaves and rob the bulb of 
the food it requires. 

From this, it should not be gathered 
that the hybrid Amaryllis is a difficult 
bulb to grow and flower successfully. 
There are thousands giving regular 
blooms year after year, with little more 
attention than the average Rubber plant. 
The Amaryllis bulb is like an orchid in 
this particular. It goes on renewing it- 
self from year to year, and with good 
care remains an object of beauty and 
pleasure for many years. No one knows 
how long an Amaryllis bulb will live. 
Maybe a million years, barring accidents. 

The first answers that can be given to 
the aforementioned questions, and the 
suggestions for the proper care of hybrid 
Amaryllis to make them bloom well and 
vigorously, should include the following: 

Examine the bulb. Is it healthy, vig- 
orous, with a good root system? If not. 
it should be thrown away or the grower 
should resolutely set about making it 
healthy and with a good root system. 
This may require a year or two with some 
bulbs. Weak bulbs are better disearded 
at once, as they seldom give sufficient re- 
turn to pay for the care they require to 
make them flower well. Valuable bulbs 
of prize strains, such as salmons, pure 
whites and deep wine reds, can be ex- 
eluded from this. Pure white and near- 
white bulbs are often very weak. 


Amaryllis bulbs should never be sub- 
jected to temperatures of 40 or below for 
more than a few hours, for best results. 
Freezing weather will sometimes injure 
the bloom crop when they are planted in 
the open ground in the lower South and 
California. 

Good drainage should be assured by an 
inch of broken crocks or coarse gravel in 
the bottom of the pots. 

Good feeding is provided by the in- 
corporation of a small amount of well- 
rotted cow manure in the potting soil, 
never more than one-third. In many 
choice collections this is about the only 
feeding given the bulbs with the exception 
of some weak manure water when the 
bloom spikes are rising. However, a little 
bone meal added to the potting mixture 
does no harm, and a little. mixed fertilizer 
may be added to the top soil of the pot 
from time to time. Never more than a 
spoonful at a time. 

To summarize, pot up bulbs in a medi- 
um rich sandy loam with some coarse 
sand, and up to one-third of well rotted 
manure added. Some ground limestone 
or fine ground oyster shell may be added 
if the soil is acid or much below neutral. 
Some “sour” soils may require the addi- 
tion of nearly one-third part by weight of 
the limestone to make them suitable for 
growing Amaryllis. Place in the light 
and warmth, and water sparingly until 
growth starts. (The bulb should not be 
planted more than one-half of its depth in 
the soil, better only one-third.) 


When the bulb makes its foliage and 
blooms, the watering should continue, with 
the addition of occasional weak manure- 
water feedings. In May the bulb may be 
sunk to the rim of its pot in the garden 
border, full sun or half shade, and wat- 
ered whenever needed. By fall the bulb 
should have made a generous growth of 
leaves, which should be beginning to ripen 
in September or October. Then the pots 
should be brought into the house or green- 
house, and either gradually dried-off, or 
allowed to stay in a semi-dormant condi- 
tion, with only enough water being given 
to keep them from drying off absolutely. 
There seem to be advocates of both of 
these treatments, with good results. Most 
of the greenhouse men, however, dry the 
bulbs off completely in their pots and lay 
the pots on their sides under a bench out 
of the drip. 

Along in January or February, the 
bulbs in their pots should be examined 
and as fast as they show signs of growth, 
brought up to light and warmth again, 
and repotted if necessary, with as little 
injury to the root system as possible. 
Some growers merely remove the top inch 
or two of soil around the bulb and re- 
place it with some freshly prepared mix- 
ture. If the bulb has the required age, 
and made a thrifty growth the previous 
season, as indicated, it should produce a 
satisfactory bloom under this treatment. 


“Red rust” is usually an indicator of 
poor cultural conditions of some kind. 
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Here are four Wayside merit- 
proven new Hardy flowers, 
which we heartily recommend. 
Strong-rooted quality plants in 
every way. 

1. New Giant Columbine 

A magnificent hybrid strain of 
this lovely old garden favorite 
—extra large, long spurred 
flowers. Rich in colors. Robust 


3. New Phlox Augusta 


The American Beauty of Phlox- 
dom. So-called because of its 
sparkling American Beauty red. 
Holds color in_ hottest 


in growth. Six for $2.00 sun. 
G 24 feet. Th 1.50 

2. New Hardy Fuchsia rows 2) feet ree ed $ 

Blooms all Summer long till 4. New Yellow Day Lily 


frost stops it. Ruby red pendu- 
lant blossoms by the hundreds, 
that are produced just as freely 
in full sun or shade. A most 
interesting plant for the flower 
border or rock garden. 
Three for $1.50 
2 New Catalogs Twocatalogues unequalled 
in America, in number 
of both new and fine old things. Pages of 
color photographs, beautifully presented. 
Truly reflect Wayside’s quality plants 


and Sutton’s unsurpassed seeds. 
Send for them. 


Fragrant gleaming citron-yel- 
low flowers borne in profusion 
on stately 40-inch stems, in dry, 
wet, sunny or shady places. 
Blooms in July and August. 
Each $1.00 











70 Mentor Ave. 
MENTOR, OHIO 








Root 
Ditticult Cuttings 

| with 
HORMODIN “A” 














Hormodin “A” makes it easy for you to propagate practi- 
cally z// varieties of plants from cuttings. Treated with Hor- 
modin, cuttings root quicker and have more growing roots. 

The use of Hormodin is simple, scientific, and costs 
only a fraction of a cent per cutting. Every batch is checked 
for potency by the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant 
Research, Inc. Each package contains complete, easy-to- 
follow directions. Try Hormodin today. 


MERCK & CO. Inc. .% nufacluring Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 
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The WISS CLIPPER works 
on a new principle that 
makes for greater speed 
and comfort. Try it. You'll 
see! 


Here’s the slickest grass 
clipper made! 


Here's the Grass Clipper with the vertical-action handle 
and the horizontal-action blades! Keeps the hand from 
getting cramped. Does the job quicker and easier than 
ever before. WISS quality throughout—with many 
features not available in other makes and models— 
including special adjusting nuts and swinging shackle 
the 
blades to be spread 


enables 














Knurled Handles __ ™ 
curved to fit hand 


Vertical-Action 
Handle makes ———— 
cutting easier 


apart for re-sharpen- 
ing. 
At Cutlery Count- 


Safety Clip 
keeps blades 
closed when 
not im use 


Cutlery Steel 
Blades hardened 
and tempered 


Special Steel 
Shackle keeps 


blades aligned 
Easily Resharpened 


| by removing bolt 
Improved Tempered 


Steel Spring 


or 


everywhere 





sent Postpaid on re- 
$1.40 


(Slightly higher in Canada) 
GARDEN 


W é % % CUTTERS 


MAIL IN ENVELOPE OR PASTE ON Ic POSTCARD 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSHESSEEEEESEEEEREeeeeeeeeee re 


ceipt of price 


: J. Wiss & Sons Co. : 
s Newark, N. J. : 
: Mail me Booklet 1658 showing complete line of Wiss 4 
. Grass, Hedge and Pruning Shears. ° 
: EE, 55 ah nis stn 3344 lb Sake oaks : 
: Address : 
~ t 
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LEONARD BARRON PASSES ON 


HE memory of Leonard Barron’s smile will long rest with 

those of us who have continually asked hard questions of 
this man who knew, and who could tell us what were sometimes 
disagreeable things with that same smile. 

The breadth and width of Mr. Barron’s horticultural experi- 
ence and his disposition to put that experience at the command 
not only of his friends but of the public whom he wanted to 
make more horticulturally minded, I should find it hard to 
detail. 

I have had to do with Mr. Barron for many years. We met in 
all sorts of horticultural consultations, but of latter years the rose 
has had much to do with these consultations. It was here that 
his knowledge counted, and it was in rose discussions that his 
conspicuous honesty joined with his wide knowledge made his 
conclusions uniquely valuable. 

Leonard Barron leaves a wide green track blooming all 
through the season across America. He has encouraged more 
gardeners to garden better than any man I have known. 


J. Horace McFar.tanp 
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Right. White Violas 
Left. White Japanese Iris 





A White and Green Border for Your Garden 


WHITE and green border is one 
of the newest things for your 
garden and mine. Time was when 


any white in the garden, except, perhaps, 
Sweet Alvssum or Arabis, which bloomed 
early and so did little damage, was looked 
upon with distavor by the majority of 
gardeners. Few there were who braved 
the frown of disapproval, planting a 
elump of white flowers here and there, 
faintly remarking that white caused the 
bright colors to fuse, instead of clashing 
so vividly as to hit vou in the eye. Very 
few ever murmured that they liked white, 
for its snowy beauty, soft and lovely in 
the moonlight; a satin ribbon, bright and 


flashing in the sun. 
Now, white is coming into its own. 
Artists paint white flowers with great 


feeling tor their appealing loveliness and 
landscape gardeners use them, with 
gratitude and delight, against green 
walls, between the bright yellow of 
Marigolds and the flaming orange of 
Zinnias, between blue and searlet. 

They use the fair white flowers with 
the blue of Delphiniums, blue and purple 
Larkspurs, Aconite, blue Salvia, and 
with the varied colored Asters. They 
furnish the complete contrast with the 
green of the and become the 
peace-maker of the mixed border. They 
not only peace but intensify the 
contrasting colors. 


leaves 
make 


Good white flowers of any species are 
prizes to grow and cherish in your gar- 
den. There is the white Plantainlily, 
white Violas, Pansies, Phlox, white Del- 
phiniums, white Heuchera, white Iris, 
white Snapdragons, and many others. 
Many of the finest Lilies are white, often 
touched or toned with some other color, 
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but predominantly white in.the garden. 
Now, with tall white Delphiniums that 
remind me always of stately young brides, 


tall, graceful, and charming, it is pos- 


sible to have a white perennial border 
spectator 
This should be planted in front of 
The beauty of 


to delight 
alike. 
vreen 


both gardener and 


trees or hedges. 


White Heuchera, ten to twelve inches 





all flower borders is greatly enhanced by 
a background of tall, graceful 
tall hedges. This is the frame of the 
picture that shuts out what does not 
belong to it. 

The white Delphiniums are best 
planted in a double alternate row, allow- 
ing enough room for a full development 
of foliage and flowers. Spare a foot or 
or so in front of these for cultivation 
and air and then plant white 
Lilies (Madonnas, giganteums, browni, or 
the ever useful 


, gigs 
regales). 


trees, or 


space 
and vigorous 

These last are so easily grown that any 
oue who wishes can have quantities. I 
grew my first ones from seed with great 
This was when they were searce. 
Today, the bulbs ean be bought cheaply, 
large or small, in small lots or 
cuantities. Have plenty of Lilies in 
your white border. The flowers, so differ- 
ent from the Delphiniums, give contrast 
of form by their shape and size, having, 


success. 


large 


at the same time, both substanee and 
grace. Choose a Lily that has stiff stems 
that hold up without staking. You will 


need to stake your Delphiniums and that 
will be enough stakine for one 
If cleverly these need not 
but borders that require a lot of stakes 
oreat trial. 

Having put in your Lilies with volup- 
tuous abandon, allow a foot or 
before you put in the white Japanese 
Iris. A fine double white Japanese Iris, 
planted in groups of three, all along in 
front of the Lilies and Delphiniums, 
make an effect not soon forgotten. The 
immense white and sword-like 
foliage bring their difference of form to 
the white border. 


(Continued on page 


border. 


done, show 


are a 


so space 


flowers 
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New Method for Judging at Flower Shows 


H. J. RAHMLOW 


SECRETARY, WISCONSIN 
State HortTicuLTURAL SOCIETY 


EVERAL years ago, a committee of 
S three was judging a class of in- 
formal dinner tables. As I remem- 

ber it, the class was quite large, seven or 
eight entries. Four of the tables were so 
superior that we spent considerable time 
in discussing them. We just couldn’t de- 
cide which should be first, second, and 


third because the competition was so 
close. I remember one of the judges say- 
ing—and you may have heard the same 


thing many times—“Isn’t it too bad that 
we can’t give all four of them a first 
prize.” 

I resolved to try to work out a system 
for judging flower show exhibits that 
would overcome this common problem. 
Some years before I had used a method 
of judging exhibits made by boys and 
girls in 4-H Club work. Instead. of 
awarding first, second, and third prizes, 
the exhibits were graded or seored as 
one would grade an examination paper. 
All exhibits scoring between 93 and 100 
were graded Excellent; those between 85 
and 92, Very Good; 80-84, Good; and 75- 
79, Fair. 

A plan that works well with children 
should work well with adults, I reasoned. 
Or wouldn’t it? The only thing to do 
was to try it out and see. 

Having some connection with musical 
organizations, I knew that a similar plan 
was being used in judging state and na- 
tional musie contests. I talked to 
the president of our state high 


ever noticed that while an organization 
is playing the judge is very busy writing 
and may even delay the playing of the 
next organization while he finishes his 
work. He is writing his comments— 
constructive criticisms, remarks about the 
good points of the playing, and sugges- 
tions, which will be helpful to the con- 
ductor and musicians. These are handed 
to the contestants and are eagerly read. 

The first step was to draw up a set of 
rules and instructions, which were sub- 
mitted to several of our leading judges 
for approval. A circular entitled “Non- 
competitive Flower Show Judging,” 
which contained full instructions for 
carrying out the plan, was then published. 
From the very first the plan met with 
enthusiastic approval. 

Last December, I asked ten of our lead- 
ing judges their opinion of the plan. The 
statement of Mrs. E. R. Durgin, of 
Racine, Wisconsin, past president of the 
Wisconsin Garden Club Federation, is 
typical of all the replies received. She 
wrote: “I have still to hear the first 
criticism of this method. It gives credit 
where credit is due, and creates a much 
more harmonious feeling among the ex- 
hibitors.” 


THE RATING PLAN 


In using this plan, all exhibits are 
scored according to the points of the 
score card, if possible, or may be simply 
classified according to the opinion of the 
judges. The following is the scoring 
system used in Wisconsin: 


Score Rating Ribbon 
93 — 100 Excellent Blue 
85 — 92 Very Good Red 
80 — 84 Good White 
70 — 79 Fair Pink 


All exhibits in each class receiving a 
score of 93—100 are given blue ribbons. 
There may be one or more blue ribbons 
given, or there may not be any if all the 
exhibits fall short of being “excellent.” 
That, you see, would have solved the prob- 
lem mentioned at the beginning of this 
article, where we judged dinner tables 
and four of them were highly superior. 
Instead of awarding first, second, and 
third prizes, with nothing at all for the 
fourth exhibit, when it was about as good 
as the rest, we would have given them 
all a blue ribbon with the rating of 
“excellent.” 


THE ENTRY TAG 


We had a little trouble in deciding 
upon the type of entry tag to use. We 
wanted to be sure that the judges 
wrote comments about every ex- 





school music association, and asked 
why they had changed from the 
purely competitive award, to the 
present grading system. Said he, 
“Competition and feeling among 
both students and parents ran so 
high that we would have had to 


abolish our band and_ orchestra 
tournaments if we hadn’t changed 
our system. Under the present 


plan, everyone gets what he de- 
serves and can’t- help but be satis- 
fied.” The situation was almost 
the same at many of our flower 
shows. Some one was always hurt 
because of not having received a 
prize when the exhibit seemed just 
as good as those earrying the rib- 
bons. 

Then there was another matter to 


consider—the educational value of 

a show. “Why didn’t I get a 
oe 999 A . en © 

prize?” the indignant exhibitor 


would ask the show manager. 

“T don’t know. You will have to 
ask the judges,” would be the reply. 

“But the judges are gone.” 

“Well, I’m sorry I can’t help 
you. The judges didn’t say any- 
thing to me about it,” the harassed 
manager would say. 

“Well, but how am I going to 
learn to improve my exhibits if I 
can’t find out what the trouble is,” 
would be the last despairing re- 
mark. ) 

I found that this problem had 
also been solved in the state band 
and orchestra contests. Have you 





Class Name 


perennials -- 


excellent. 


sign. Bouquet a little tall 


Section A Class 2 
Exhibitor: 
Mrs. A. B. White 


we 


123 Blank Street 


Madison, Wis. 


variety. 
Ratings: 
¥ EXCELLENT: 935-100--blue 
VERY GOOD: 85-92--red 
GOOD: 80-84--white 
FAIR: 75-79--pink 
2K KK OK OK 


Comments of Judges Color harmony 
Good line and de- 


for container. 


An arrangement of 


more than one 


hibit. Finally we adopted the tag 
shown herewith, which is printed 
on either a 3x5 or 4x6 inch ecard, 
and seems to serve the purpose very 
well. 

The little space at the upper left 
hand corner of the tag is provided 
to attach the ribbon. At smaller 
shows this is usually done by at- 
taching a piece of narrow ribbon 
of the correct color to the tag with 
a.small adhesive gold star. The 
score ecards used by the judges in 
their work should be displayed in a 
prominent place. 


EXHIBITORS’ NAMES EXPOSED 


This system has overcome the ob- 
jection to leaving the names of the 
exhibitors exposed. A strong feel- 
ing seems to have arisen to the 
effect that judges, whether they 
are strangers ‘or not, judge per- 
sonalities and not exhibits. This 
is very unfortunate, and is not the 
ease in livestock shows where ani- 
mals are led into the ring by their 
owners. I am of the firm belief 
that good judges think too much 
of their reputation to award a 
prize to a person whom they hap- 
pen to know rather than on the 
merits of the exhibit. Be that as 
it may, under this system where 
the judges are required to write 
their comments for all to see, they 
are bound to be careful in making 
the awards. <A piece of paper or 
cardboard may be fastened over 
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the names of the exhibitors with wire 
elips if desired. 


NUMERICAL SCORE NOT GIVEN 


Judges do not place a numerical score 
on any of the entry tags. If this were 
done, we would, of course, have competi- 
tive judging. Instead, the entry tag car- 
ries only the information “Score 93—100; 
rating excellent.” 

In placing awards under this plan, the 
standards for the show should first be de- 
termined. At a state or district show the 
standards should be high. At a smaller 
show they should be based on the ability 
of the exhibitors. This is important since 
to judge all shows by the same standard 
would cause dissatisfaction. 


JUDGES’ COMMENTS 


If our flower shows are to be eduea- 
tional—and why shouldn’t they be?—then 
the judges should write their construe- 
tive criticism or comments on each entry 
tag. There has been some difference of 
opinion in regard to this, some judges 
holding that they do not have sufficient 
time to analyze and write their comments 
about every exhibit they judge. There is 
a feeling among most show committees 
and judges, however, that the end justi- 
fies the means and that it is essential to 
go to the added expense of having a suf- 
ficient number of judges and make the 
show truly educational. 

It will take some time for judges to 
learn this system, but once they under- 
stand it they will not go back to the old 
method. Every judge in Wisconsin who 
has had experience with this method was 
asked to state any criticisms heard. Not 
a single objection was given and such 
comments as “It is far superior to the 
old method,” were common. 

The comments of the judges must be 
helpful and constructive. A judge who 
loses patience and writes on a card 
“Poorly done” or something equally harsh 
will contribute nothing to the show except 
ill-feeling. It is always well to state any 
good qualities which an exhibit may 
possess, followed by any suggestions for 
improvement. The comments on the entry 
tag in the illustration are typical. 

“We were surprised,” writes a show 
manager, “at the eagerness with which 
both visitors and exhibitors read the com- 
ments of the judges. They all seemed to 
be anxious to learn what the judges 
thought of the exhibits. Several ladies 
came to me and said they had learned a 
great deal about flower arrangement by 
studying the ecards.” 





CASH AWARDS 


If cash or similar awards are to be 
given, it can be done in two ways. First, 
a popular method for such exhibits as 
Dinner Tables, Little Gardens, and 
Shadow Boxes is to give a stated award 
to each entry receiving a rating—with 
perhaps a limit in the number of entries 
accepted. Second, awards may be given 
only to those receiving blue ribbons or a 
rating of Excellent. 

By all means try this system with 
Junior exhibits. You will be agreeably 
surprised at the results. 

(Continued on page 237) 
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Photos by SEAF 

In a class calling for a flower arrangement to stand on an occasional table, two entries 

as different in type as these might be in competition. Here the Wisconsin method of 

judging might well be employed, so that each entry would stand against an ideal for that 
table, and not be compared with any other 
































Roguing the Rockery 


6 OGUING,” is an expression that 
one often hears in horticulture. 
It has always particu- 
larly appropriate to me. 

Webster’s, definition of “roguing” in 
the horticultural sense, means ‘to destroy 
plants that do not come up to a required 
standard.” 

Doesn’t that just foot the bill when 
we observe some of the adorable ‘“troguish 
little rockeries’” we see throughout the 
countryside? Deplorable little hodge 
podges full of all sorts of this and that, 
design, and apparently 
looks of many of them) no 


seemed 


no scheme, no 
(from the 
attention. 

No time is more suitable than spring 
time to remedy poorly planted rock gar- 
rock walls. Mareh, April and 
May, are splendid months to weed out 
and replant and whip into shape a poorly 
eonstrueted job. 

Perhaps the winter months have meant 


dens or 


something to you. One can use the 
leafless limb and _ barren’ season to 
good advantage we see contours, and 


suggestions present themselves. Inspir- 





In the richly planted Rock Garden of 


99 


—— 


EDITH H. BANGHART, (Wash.) 


ing evidence looms before our eritieal 
inspection, and challenges our efforts to 
bring more picturesque and natural de- 
velopments into action. 

If your enthusiasm is lagging and you 
have been a little disgusted at times, I 
suggest that you sit down and plan your 
rock garden or rock wall planting month 
for month, by the year, to get the best 
results and a quota of bloom for each 
season. 

Now we know that the background of 
any rockery and rock wall, too, for that 
matter, is the shrubbery. Shrubbery, the 
creeping and dwarf sorts, adds character, 
and even tends to clothe some of the more 
grotesque and triangular shapes of rock- 
ery material used in e¢arrying out the 
rockery and rock wall idea. 

Almost without a peer for this pur- 
pose are the Cotoneasters. Cotoneaster 
horizontalis, a low shrub with horizontal 
spreading branches, which covers itself 
in summer with appleblossom pink florets, 
and brilliant red berries in the fall, is 
quite generally used. A newer and more 
rock-hugging form and more compact is 





the admirable Covoneaster congesta 


small-leafed, low-spreading type with 
brilliant berries. 
Cotoneaster humifusa (dammeri radi- 


cans), with its trailing wisps and glossy 
green foliage, is also covered with myri- 
ads of red berries and is not only most 
suitable for the rock wall, but is especially 
fine to cover an ugly dry bank. Coto 
neasters microphylla, adpressa, and 
thymefolia, are all interesting small 
leaved, berried forms. 

sarberries take their place with fine 
effect, particularly those that color up 
towards fall, such as Berberis thunbergi 
atropurpurea, with its rich bronzy-purple 
fohage. Of these there are some charm- 
ing newer sorts, too. Berberis julianae, 
truly lovely and compact, and a fine new 
hybrid Mentor Berberis, offspring of the 
last named, earrying all its finer qualities, 
and heralded for its hardy disposition. 
Berberis gagnepaini. B. verruculosa, and 
Berberis darwini nana compacta, are ideal 
tvpes for rockeries. The last one how- 
ever is doubtfully hardy in the East. 

Intense interest is augmented in the 











Miss Ethel Thompkins, San Anselmo, California 
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creeping and dwarf evergreens for ter- 
races, rocky slopes and pools. For cover- 
ing a bank they provide a_ beautiful 
carpet of green and blue foliage through- 
out the year, and they cling to and over- 
hang the rocks in a most graceful manner. 

They come in a wide choice of colors, 
including greens, blues, plums and 
bronzy yellowy browns. There are, too, 
beautiful textures of foliage and varieties 
to suit every taste and need. 

For this Junipers are among the best. 
Sargent’s Juniper, discovered some years 
ago on the northern sea-coast of Japan, i is 
one of the most interesting of all types. 
[In selecting forms of Junipers it is al- 
ways best to use some of the less common 
ones such as this, as it lifts your rockery 
planting out of the commonplace. 

Then there are the worthy Japanese 
Junipers such as Juniperus japonica, and 
its most dwarf of all types, Juniperus 
japonica nana (hilli), a most lovely 
pygmy type. The fine habit of the Wau- 
kegan Juniper (Juniperus horizontalis 
douglasi), which turns color during the 
colder months and its whipeord foliage 
takes on fascinating combinations of 
grays, plums and warm bronze. Juni- 
perus squamata meyeri is the handsomest 
of all Junipers, and provides us with 
the loveliest steel gray coloring. 

We have the pfitzers, and the sabinas 
and the golden prostrate aurea types, 
which also provide highlights in eolor 
combinations, particularly if combined 
with some of the red-leaved Barberries 
mentioned above, or a specimen or two of 
Acer atropurpureum (red-leaved Maple 


of the Japanese cut-leaved types), and 
intermixed with some of the highly 


colored Heathers. 

Speaking of Heathers: Spring Heathers 
are an admirable and superbly lovely 
plant material, which can be used in 
many sections to wonderful effect. Not 
only in the rockery, but also to plant in 
colonies at the top of a rock wall or 
terrace, and particularly are they useful 








Genista kewensis prostrata 


as a border edging for a darker green 
border background. Hardly anything 
ean take their place. 

We have many interesting and beauti- 
ful new hybrids available: Erica dar- 
leyensis, a between mediterranea 
and carnea is a fine long blooming sort, 
which earries well through the spring, 
and proves hardier than one would nat- 
urally suppose for a mediterranea cross. 
The newer hybrid Dawn, cross between 
ciliaris and tetralix, with large pale pink 
blossoms, is also a lone bloomer. 


cross 


Erica vivelli, is not only lovely for the 
value of its blooms but its foliage turns 
a warm red in the very late fall and 


- 


Corydalis wilsoni 
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early spring, and Erica 
George and its newer 


King 
Winter 


carhea 
hybrid 


Beauty have the most alluring trusses of 
deep rose. Erica carnea Springwood, 
is the most refreshing large flowering 


white type known. 

In the vagans types, Mrs. Maxwell and 
St. Kevernes and their hybrids are out- 
standing. The new ciliaris hybrid sorts 
are beautiful, too, Mrs. Gill, deep red; 
and Storborough, large white trusses; and 
the double form of cinerea mackayana is 
one sort that should be found in every 
collection, this and the lovely double 
Calluna H. E. Beale are satisfying to 
the last word. 

One of the 
of is to plant 
colonies ot 


nicest ideas that I know 
beneath spreading ever- 
Asiatie Primulas of 
type, as these will come 
towering blossoms. will 
spreading carpet 


greens, 
the candelabra 
up and their 
bloom well above the 
of green. Tulips are also nice for this, 
too, and Helleborus niger, the Christmas- 
rose, and various little colony plantings 
of Adonis, Roman Hyacinths, ete., ete. 
This serves to gratify our eager yearn- 
early spring before the 
the ever passing parade of 
varden 


ine’s for color 
effulgenee of 
continuous bloom in _ the 
commences. 

In Mareh and April, and even as soon 
as the last week in February, in spite 
of the cold blasting spring winds and 
burning sun’s rays, we begin to see the 
preparation for another full 
display. 


rock 


seasons 


3urstine with all the breath taking 
riotous spreads of color, and it would 
be impossible to get more satisfaction 


or beauty, were they ever so rare, are 
the so termed “commonplace” Aubretias 
—particularly some of the newer colored 
ones such as Dr. Mules, Gloriosa, Card- 
inal, Barker’s Double Hybrids, te the 
lovely Vindictive; running the gauntlet 
through varying shades and hues of 
purples, lavenders, roses, pinks and fiery 
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cerises. These toned down by the lovely 
double blush pink Arabis, and the lemony 
splashy spreads of Alyssum saxatile 
citrinum, present a picture that one 
wishes to gaze long upon, with real 
contentment. 

For another background in the rock 
garden I am extremely fond of and par- 
ticularly partial to the old fashioned 
Nepeta mussini. This may be a degraded 
taste according to some enthusiasts, but 
for a foil for the most alluring pictures, 
nothing can quite take its place—this 
and the grey foliage of some of the rock 
Dianthus. Easy to get out of bounds? 
Yes—but also easier to keep within the 
limit of space during the season, and 
always a happy, sunny, disposition, con- 
tinuing as it does after it has been 
trimmed back, to keep throwing up its 
lovely lavender spires. There was a 
time when I, too, thought it commonplace. 
Now, I realize, one can’t very well have 
a fine effect without them, to combine 
with roses, carmines, oranges and yellows, 
lavenders, blues, and such. 

After the Aubretias, the Aethionemas, 
the Arabis, and the Alyssums fling their 
flowery madness, with perhaps here and 
there a specimen or two of the early 
blooming and decidedly fragrant creamy 
Genista kewensis, which it has _ been 
proven is quite hardy in Eastern gardens, 
there comes along a little later the beau- 
tiful blending blues of the Campanulas 
and the Wahlenbergias. Nice with these, 
and blooming well into months, are some 
of the Corydalis. Veronicas, too, are 
clear blue foils for the riots of pinks, 
roses and yellows, and speaking of yellow 
again, Hypericums fragile, olympicum, 
and the newer rhodopeum, are most re- 
freshing clear colors, especially if planted 
near the lovely lavenders of the beauti- 
ful western Penstemon scouleri. 


The Mertensias, both echiodes and 
primuloides, and the Omplalodes verna 
and ecappadoica, could be used admirably 
to carry on and take the place of the 
most vitalizing blue spring-blooming 
flower that I know of, the true form of 
Pulmonaria azurea. 

The newer colored dwarf Phloxes of 
the subulata types, such as the dainty 
pink of the true form of Phlox Apple- 
blossom, the bewitching blue of Phlox 
Blue Hills, and the deep wine eolored 
Phlex Atropurpurea, are delightful ad- 
juncts—Camla and Snow White are two 
completely new sorts, and are exceedingly 
good to plant near the edges and in eor- 
ners of steps, or entrance flags. 

Blue and yellow Auriculas planted in 
a level bed along the bottom of the roek 
wall, and the refreshing wee blue Iris 
Fairy, with the waxy velvety blooms of 
the white Iris cristata alba, and the white 
form of the lovely roof Iris of Japan, 
Iris tectorum alba, would suffice to earry 
us well into midsummer. 

And then in midsummer, would come 
the array of more wall Brooms, only at 
this time it would be the hardy double 
formed golden-flowered Genista tinetora 
flora plena, a delightful compact type. 
With this the blue Phyteumas, say orbi- 
culare or scheuchzeri, and the Globularias, 
(cordifolia and nudieaulis) and with 
these could be planted some of the ever- 
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blooming Rockroses (Helianthemums), 
particularly these of the newer hybrid 
types such as Wisley Primrose, Ben 
Nevis, Ben Ledi, Jock Scott, Ben Dearg, 
and others, ranging through all the 
colors of yellows, tomatoes, crimson, 
salmons, and oranges. It has been claimed 
that the Rockroses are not always quite as 
hardy as it might be wished for in East- 
ern and Middlewestern sections. Perhaps 
some of the newer hybrids are not. They 
can, however, be quite easily perpetuated 
from cuttings kept in damp sand in a 
cool frame, and in fact when propagated 
each season in this manner, these very 
same cuttings make by far the finest 
plants, and their blooms are always larger 
and better. 

The various types mentioned above 
will suffice to give us dependable color 
until we have the vivid gentian blues of 
the Ceratostigma (Plumbago) and if one 
is fortunate in having and keeping the 
new larger flowered types such as 


Pulmonarias for Garden and Rockery 


HE Lungworts (Pulmonarias) are her- 

baceous perennials withstanding the 
cold. They have been called aptly the Euro- 
pean Mertensias. According to accounts there 
are ten species native to Europe. Their 
little bell-shaped flowers appearing in April 
and May on ten inch-stems are showy and 
lasting clusters of beauty. Some have only 
blue blossoms, others have pink, and some 
have both pink and blue—both on the 
same stem, in the same cluster, at the same 
time. 

Their foliage also is just as varied. 
Some have green leaves—a plain substan- 
tial green, and others have mottled leaves. 
Sometimes the spots are small, almost dots 
and on other varieties they are large and 
give the effect of having been splashed by 
cream colored paint. Each species has its 
characteristic growth and there is no mis- 
taking them. Some grow very compactly at 
the crown, others much more loosely. This 
accounts for the difference in leaf place- 
ment and flower display as well. On some 
the leaves are long stemmed with a four- 
inch leaf. Others have a short stem and an 





Asters for the Rock Garden 


T has long been a complaint with rock 

gardeners that after the spring display 
is finished, the show is practically over for 
another year. Even with careful planning 
for succession of blocm, never again could 
that earlier exuberance be recaptured. With 
the introduction of the dwarf perennial 
Asters, it has become possible to fill the 
rock garden with lovely color a _ second 
time. A generous planting of these intro- 
duced in the spring will assure a lavish 
bloom most unusual in the autumn months, 
furnishing a fresh memory of beauty to 
carry through until spring comes round 
again. I like to plant these Asters in 
irregular groups of each separate color 
threaded in and out among the earlier 
blooming plants, rather than as_ single 
specimens. In the early part of the season 
the plants are rather inconspicuous; as 
summer advances, the fine green foliage is 
very welcome, and gives a fresh green look 
so desirable during the time when some 
of the early plants are looking rather rusty, 
having finished blooming. Observations as 
to character, height, ete., may be helpful. 
Some are suited only to the background, 


P. wilmottiana, or P. grifferianum, these 
with clumps of Gentiana sino-ornata and 
Gentiana farreri will give us gorgeous 
vivid blue coloring in the fall months. 

I want to mention before closing, the 
very beautiful creeping Japanese Ivy— 
Ampelopsis triscupidata lowi, to hang 
down in graceful effect over a cement 
wall or to dress a terrace—this and the 
lovely Ampelopsis aconitifolia, commonly 
ealled the Monkshood vine, turn to bril- 
liant amber and fiery reds after the first 
frost, and deck their branches with 
lustrous and glittering orange berries. 
These harmonize with the other turning 
foliage at this season of the year and 
make an especially pleasing picture. 

While these are only a small portion of 
the plant material and color combina- 
tions that are suitable for rockeries, the 
main idea is to form your background 
with substantial types and substituting 
with only those species that will enhance 
the value of your garden picture. 


AnnettTa S. MICHALSON, (Ohio) 


eight-inch leaf. The leaves on some kinds 
grow upright and wave gracefully in the 
breeze and other kinds have leaves that 
spread outward making a rosette as if to 
display every last bit of its beauty. All are 
ideal rock garden plants and are adorable 
planted near a pool. In front of the 
perennial border they are most attractive. 
They even make good border or edging 
plants. 

Their cultural habits are pleasing also. 
They grow in solid shade, partial shade or 
full sun. They do, however, demand loose 
soil and plenty of moisture. Some of our 
largest plants were grown in a bed of 
heavy clay that had been cut by our win- 
ter’s supply of ashes. Their fibrous roots 
are easily divided as the plants reach a 
reasonable size. Their hairy leaves render 
them practically pest free and their thick 
and fast leaf growth leaves no chance for 
weeds. 


With so many merits what gardener can 
ask for a better plant or who can name 
a more praise-worthy family? 


Betty JANE HaywarbD, (Me.) 


many are desirable for even the smallest 
rock garden. 

Rather small and not too spreading: 
Lapy Henry Mappox—fine light pink; 
Margorta—pinkish lavender; Vicror—light 
blue; NIoBpE—late white; SNowspritTE— 
early white; Constance—pink; Hese—the 
dark Rose shade, small well formed 
flowers; Nancy—lavender pink; ReMEM- 
BRANOE—fine habit, deep rose; Liao TIME 
—quite blue, fine; Diana—fine, medium 
pink; RONALD—mauve. 

Taller varieties: DAapHNE—very robust 
pink; Countess or DupLEY—like Remem- 
brance, but taller; LAVANDA—vVery fine lav- 
ender blue, large flowers; LitritE Boy BLUE 
—not little, but a fine, deep blue; Gorp 
FLAKE—yellow, with queer tassle flowers, 
rather gawky. 

Some fine species Asters, height about 
fifteen inches or less: CANBYI—early, and 
a lovely pink shade. PrarMacompeEs—a fine 
white early species. KUMLEINI—a Western 
variety, long blooming, lavender pink. 

The spreading types should be kept in 
bounds by resetting every other year at 
least. Use in rougher parts of the garden. 
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The Roses of May 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 


ES, even on the eastern seaboard, 

in the Middle States, and all the 

way across eastern America below 
New York City, there will be Roses in 
May. In the Southern States there will 
be the grand “wild” Roses that are wild 
but not native, for the lovely escaped 
Cherokee (Rosa levigata) will be doing 
its duty then. There may even be 
Banksia Roses a little farther south. 

But the major part of my readers will 
be north of the Mason and Dixon Line, 
I think, and they can have Roses in 
May, too, if they have wisely planted, 
not the Hybrid Teas and the like, but 
some of the great, splendid Chinese 
native Roses that are shrubs running 
along in size and vigor with Spirea 
vanhouttei and similar items. 

For many years we have loved the 
coming of R. hugonis, sometimes called 
the Golden Rose of China. It is a vig- 
orous, active plant which when once 
started will grow to five or six feet in 
height and as much in diameter. In May 
it will clothe its long and graceful wands 
of branches with clean, clear, light yel- 
low flowers about an inch and a half 
through and yet averaging an inch apart 
on the branches, which impossibility 
occurs because many times these flowers 
are all around the branches instead of 
merely on the top. 











Then, before the 
end of May, R. xan- 
thina—either single 
or double, just as 
you happen to have 
had good fortune in 
getting the right 
plant—will be doing 
its yellow blooms on 
a splendid shrub, not 
as graceful as hu- 
gonis, but thor- 
oughly pleasing. 

Earlier than either 


of these there will 
have bloomed the 
Rose which for a 


long time we called 
R. ecx, but are now 
taught by the bot- 
anists to eall R. 
primula. This makes 
an even finer bush 


than the other two 
just mentioned, and 
is interestingly pe- 
culiar because in 
damp weather its 


foliage and reddish 
twigs are fragrant 
with a curious for- 


mie acid odor which 
people 


like 


some 











Rosa ecae 
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very much and some 
do not like. 
The true R. 
so fur as I know, is 
only at Kew Gar- 
dens, in England, a 


ece, 


plant from which, 
sent me last year, 
did not choose to 
live. The one that 


ean be had of nurs- 
erymen as R. ece is 
really R. primula, 
and I hope a great 
many readers. will 
plant it in place of 
a Hydrangea or a 
Spirea or a Deut- 
zia, which are over- 
done. 

Other Roses _be- 
gin coming along in 
May, and not infre- 
quently at Breeze 
Hill we find the first 
of the Hybrid Teas 
peeping at us about 
Decoration Day. 
Some Rugosa hy- 
brids will be open- 
ing, too. 

Of course, the 
Polyanthas will, 
some of them, have 
begun their long 
season’s job of 
blooming  continu- 
ously. The dainty 
little R.  rouletti, 
which finds it really 








Photos J. Horace McFarland Co. 
Rosa xanthina 

quite difficult to stay out of bloom over 
winter, will be in full blossom, and so 
will its stepsister or child, whichever it 
may be, the delightful red Tom Thumb. 
Both these are of tye jewel type, and 
should be placed where they can be ob- 
served with ease as one stoops over and 
finds them nestled on the ground in a bit 
of a rock-garden or anywhere else with 
space enough for a good-sized coffee-cup, 
which will cover either of them. 

But there will be those who want 
Roses and who have forgotten about them 
during the planting months of March and 
April. To such bare-root Roses are no 
longer possible, and potted Roses are 
the only resource. Since the American 
Rose Society began to make a loud noise 
about the nuisance of jamming and 
crowding the roots of an open-ground 
Rose into the bottom of a six-inch pot, 
conditions have amazingly improved. 
There are available now Roses which 
have been planted in pots with enough 
space at the bottom of the pots for roots 
to actually live and flourish and have the 
resulting plant to stay with the buyer 
and grower. It takes only a moment’s 
reflection to convince anyone that the 
average florist pot is exactly upside-down 
for Roses, because it has the least space 
at the bottom where the most is needed 
for roots. 

Some canny florists have invented vari- 
ous forms of pots made of roofing which 
have almost the same diameter at the 
bottom as the top, and these give a square 
deal to the Rose roots—or is it a round 
deal? 

(Continued on 


page 246) 
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Twenty Shrubs to Make a Garden 


AND ASSOCIATED FLOWERS FOR BLOOM THROUGH THE YEAR 
HELEN M. FOX, (N. Y.) 


| Editor’s note: This is a 
the article by H. M. 
which appeared in the 
FLOWER GROWER, page 


Y the third 


continuation of 
Fox on this subject 
Lpril of THE 
172.) 


iss ue 


week in May, the 

Deutzia rosea opens its blossoms 

and to my taste is the 
elegant of the dwarf Deutzias. It is a 
hybrid between Deutzia gracilis and 
Deutzia purpurascens. The flowers grow 
in loose panicles. The five sepals are 
pointed and hairy, and the. corolla is 
campanulate and tinted over with pale 
pink. As the flowers age the inside be- 
comes white. The leaves are lanee-shaped, 


most 


with serrated margins projecting like 
thorns. 

Anchusa myosotidiflora’ and  Lupins 
flower alongside of the Deutzia in our 
garden. 

On Decoration Day, I always pick 


sprays of Spiraea nipponica to give to 
the gardener for his son’s grace. When 
in bloom, all the Spiraeas form conspicu- 
ous, tountain-like growths of gracefully 
arching branches. The flowers on Spiraea 
nipponica are cream colored, and grow 
in umbel-like racemes on short stems all 
along the upper surface of the branches. 
The leaves are almost oblong, feel leath- 
ery, and are decorative after the flowers 
are past. 

Aquilegias grow in front of the Spi- 
raea, While Siberian Iris are planted in 
the bays on either side of it. 

In May, the flowers seem to be pre- 
dominantly white, but as June ap- 
proaches, bringing the Rose season, there 
seem to be more pink flowers than any 
other One of the handsomest 
bushes we have is the pink-flowered Kol 
kwitzia amabilis, the Beauty Bush, 
brought from China by E. H. Wilson. 
[t blooms the last week in May, and, simi- 
lar to the Spiraea forms a fountain-like 
growth, and when planted in the sun and 
where the wind can blow its branches, 
it rises to a height of seven or eight feet 
and more in breadth. 
thickly clothed with 
flowers of a mallow 


color. 


The branches are 

penstemon-like 
pink veined with 
They hang in pendulous clusters 
from the tips of each of the numerous 
branches, and as the wind stirs them, a 
faint seent of pine is wafted forth. The 
leaves and flowers all bend to one side 
of the branches. The leaves are clothed 
with fine down. The flower stalks and 
ovaries are covered with a woolly furze, 
which produces a fluffiness over the whole 
shrub. The branches make fine eut 
flowers and keep well indoors. 

Drifts of blue Nepeta mussini are 
handsome in front of the Keolkwitzia. 

One of the first shrubs brought to the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony by the Eng- 
lish was the Philadelphus coronarius. A 
variety of it called Philadelphus coro- 
narius primulaeflorus is an improvement 
on the type and is one of the prettiest of 
the many charming Mockoranges, as they 
are called. The creamy double flowers 


orange. 
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have pale honey-colored stems shaded a 
bit with green and are borne on short 
spikes. They open the second week in 
June and are highly fragrant of orange 
blossoms. The whole shrub is of medium 
height and is attractive even after the 
flowers are over, for it has not the un- 
gainly perpendicular growth of stalks 
characteristic of so many of the taller 
varieties. 

The tall Campanulas such as patula 


and grandiflora go well with the Phila- 
delphus. 
The Kalmia latifolia, the Mountain 


Laurel of 
June. It 


our woods, blooms in mid- 
likes an acid soil and in our 
garden will be grown near the Aronia 
and under the shade of the tree. The 
soil ean be made acid by dosing it with 
aluminum sulphate during a hard spring 
rain. The flowers seem to be a deeper 
pink in denser shade and lighter the 
nearer the sunlight they are. The shrub 
erows to ten feet high. The branches are 
brown and woody, the leaves leathery, 
dark green, smooth and pointed at the 
apex. The young leaves grow so close 
together they form a tuft, and are light 
green and quite shiny on the upper sur- 
face. The flowers are white, tinged pink 
in eymes five inches and each 
little flower forms a pattern such as is 
printed on gingham or calico and the 
Kalmia is sometimes ealled Calico Bush. 
The corolla begins with a tube and soon 
expands into a shallow eup decorated 
with dots, lines and nobs with mathe- 
matieal exactitude. 

The  violet-blue 
flowers under the 
vellow Ladyslippers. 

A native shrub with white flowers 
which blooms in mid-summer from the 
middle of June into August is the Hy- 
drangea arborescens cordata. The shrub 
erows to six feet high and bears rounded 
flower heads like a sueeession of snowy 
hills. It grows in semi-shade as well as 
in sunlight and ean be inereased by di- 
vision. The old branches are a silky tan- 
grey and the young ones green, shiny 
and faintly ridged. The large leaves are 
almost round except for a point at the 
apex. The flowers are sterile and have 
four petals with a little nob in the centre. 
When they first emerge, they are grouped 
into little green balls, which eventually 
erow into large umbels domed at the 
top and measuring from seven to eight 
inches across. These umbels, after flower- 
ing for almost six weeks, turn a yellow- 
ish-green and by winter have become a 
translucent gauzy tan and remain on the 
branches until spring. 

Alongside the Hydrangea, the 
tenuifolium, concolor and 
brilhant searlet are grown. 

From the end of July into mid-August, 
another native shrub with white flowers, 
the Clethra alnifolia, called Sweetpepper 
bush, or White Alder, is in bloom. It 
grows along the Eastern seacoast and is 


across, 


Penstemon  diffusus 
Kalmia, as do the 


Lilies 
amabile in 


said to like an aeid soil, but thrives in 
clayey loam in my garden, where the 
shrubs are ample and measure ten feet 
in ‘width and seven in height. The 
Clethras are welcome, for they flower in 
mid-summer. Their branches bear numer- 
dark green leaves and spires of 
creamy flowers standing up like candles 
and smelling like an echo of Tuberoses. 
The Clethras develop into thicket-like 
erowths in no time and ean be increased 
by division. In the autumn their foliage 
is yellow. 


ous 


In our imaginary garden, the pinkish- 
orange Tiger Lilies are planted next to 
them, with Campanula carpatica, and 
Hypericums in front of them, compos- 
ing a eream, blue, orange and vellow 
harmony of color. 

By the end of August, when the 
garden is about to be given over en- 
tirely to the annuals, the Hibiseus syria- 
cus, the Shrubby Althea, enriches the 
scene, by coming into flower. A _ well- 
grown shrub twelve feet high is a grand 
sight. There are varieties with single 
and double flowers and they come in 
white, pink, or blue. The one called Hi- 
biseus syriacus coelestis, with blue 
flowers and dark markings at the base ot 
the petals, will be chosen for our garden. 
The Hibiscus grows in almost every front 
yard, so it cannot be too particular as to 
soil, but seems to prefer a sunny, open 
situation. The leaves come out so late 
in spring that the shrub is put behind an 
early flowering bush to hide the naked- 
ness of its branches. It responds well to 
pruning, and in French gardens is fre- 
quently trimmed into standards. The 
Althea comes from Syria, where it is 
known as Ketmie and in the old Arabic 
Herbals it is said that to gaze upon the 
plant induces happiness. The leaves are 
ovate and three-lobed. The flowers are 
similar to those of the Hollyhocks and 
are borne in short stalks from the leat 
axils and towards the end of the 
branches. They measure two to two and 
a half inches across. 

White Petunias, blue Salvia patens and 
the late-flowering Hemerocallis 
picture with the Hibiscus. 

Euonymus maacki, from Asia, does not 
have attractive flowers, in fact they are 
so inconspicuous, being of light 
and hidden under the leaves, that they 
are almost unnoticed. The shrubs grow 
tall and make an exeellent bush for the 
back of the border, in partial shade, al- 
though they grow in the sun too. The 
young stems are smooth and green and 


make a 


ereen 


the leaves slender, pointed, and with 
finely erenated margins, and turn a 
brilliant orange in the autumn. By the 


third week in September this ugly duck- 
ling becomes a swan and is the loveliest 
plant in the garden because of its beauti 
ful fruits hanging thickly in clusters 
from the branches. The outside of the 
(Continued on page 245 
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Cattleya dowiana, one of the most beautiful of all wild orchids. Golden yellow 
sepals and petals flushed with rose, the labellum velvety maroon with lines of 
pure gold 


JT VER since I became interested in 
Epes and studying orchids, I 
have had a strong desire to visit the 
tropics and see orchids growing in their 
native habitat and to actually collect them 
to add to my own collection. This wish 
resulted in my planning a trip, which 
after consulting with a number of persons 
who had hunted orchids, it was decided 
should have as its destination, Costa 
Rica. This decision was made because the 
climate of Costa Riea is more healthful 
than many of the countries in which 
orchids are found, there being less danger 
of tropical fevers, travel is less difficult 
and there are about one thousand species 
of orchids growing wild in that country. 
I was particularly fortunate in being 
able to interest Prof. Edward A. White, 
head of the Department of Floriculture 
of Cornell University in the project and 
in company with Mrs. White: and Mrs. 
Yarian we sailed from New York on 
February 6, 1936. Professor White is the 
author of a most excellent volume, “Amer- 
ican Orchid Culture,” so you ean appre- 
ciate that I had a most valuable and 
interesting companion and much of the 
success and pleasure of our trip was due 
to his helpfulness and knowledge of the 
orchid family. Then too we had been in 
correspondence with American Vice Con- 
sul, Livingston Satterthwaite who is lo- 
cated in San Jose, Costa Rica, and who is 
himself an orchidist and _ thoroughly 
familiar with Costa Rican species. He 
had planned to accompany us upon our 
orchid hunt but later found it impossible 
to do so. He, however, introduced us to 
Charles Lankester, a Costa Riean orehid- 
ist of English birth, of whom I had read 
and had desired to meet when in Costa 
Rica, and when he learned of our desire 
to hunt orchids, he at once volunteered 
to accompany us. This proved to be a 
most happy solution to our problem for 
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| have never met a_ better informed 
botanist or orehidist and with his knowl- 
edge of the country, the people, and the 
Spanish language, combined, with a most 
agreeable personality, we were indeed 
fortunate. In the presence of such a 
man, who as we rode through the forests 
could identify the species of orchids as 
they grew high up in the trees, often fifty 
feet or more above us, and who could 
vive us the exact botanical name of every 
plant, shrub or tree that was new to us, 
| felt very much like “excess baggage.” 

We had entered the country at Port 
Limon, having arrived upon the morning 
of February 15th. We found it very hot 


rN An Orchid 


Hunt in 
Costa Rica 


DR. NORMAN YARIAN 


there for we were only eleven feet above 
sea level but after passing through ecus- 
toms our train Was awaiting us and we 
began the ascent toward San Jose which 
was to be our headquarters. The trip of 
103 miles is a constant climb until the 
Continental Divide is reached at an alti- 
tude of 5137 feet and from there we al- 
most coasted into San Jose which has an 
elevation of 3800 feet and a most delight- 
ful climate, mueh like our own early June. 
The trip was most beautiful and interest- 
ing, the Raventezon River upon our left 
and high mountains ascending from the 
very edge of the track upon our right. 
The first few miles were almost within 
stone’s throw of the ocean with its Cocoa- 
nut Palm fringed shore. Then we came 
to the banana plantations and the huts 
of the Negroes who eultivate and harvest 
the bananas. Their dilapidated little 
houses were built upon posts some dis- 
tance from the ground as a measure of 
protection against reptiles and high water 
during the rainy season. Every hut had 
its full quota of piecaninnies playing 
about, hogs found shade and refuge under 
the houses and life seemed to be lived 
in a care-free atmosphere. 

A slightly higher elevation seemed best 
suited to the growing of the cocoa beans 
from which chocolate is derived and we 
often saw racks of the beans drying in 








The Orchid hunters: 


(left to right) Chas. Lankester, Prof. E. A. White, our native, 


and the author 
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the sun in front of the negro huts. The 
scenes changed rapidly and we were soon 
in the midst of what seemed an impene- 
trable jungle of Palm trees as far as we 
could see. Our route paralleled the 
Raventezon River (meaning the “rushing 
and roaring of the waves’) and while 
this was the dry season, it was not diffi- 
cult to imagine the size and swiftness of 
the stream when fed by the tropical 
rains. Even now it was of great beauty 
as the pure water danced and splashed 
over its roeky bed. Our first view of the 
coffee plantations was at Turrialba and 





from there 


they 
on to San Jose and when the trees were 
covered with their pure white fragrant 


were frequently seen 


blossoms they were indeed a_ beautiful 
sight. As we reached still higher eleva- 
tions the valleys were verdant with the 
brightest green pastures which I have 
ever seen and “contented cows” grazed 
upon their slopes. Turrialba has an 
elevation of 2037 feet and is practically 
the limit of negro penetration, from 
there on the population being mostly 
Spanish and Indian. 

The our engine strained 
and puffed in its upward elimb was con- 
stantly changing but always interesting 
as new plants, shrubs and trees caught 
the eye; and “air plants” and perhaps 
orchids were seen in the tree tops as 
we followed the tortuous track. While 
in the 62 miles from Port Limon we had 
climbed 2000 feet to Turrialba, in the 
next 30 miles we rose 3000 feet higher 
(100 feet per mile) with many twists and 
turns, upon the verge of deep deelines 
upon the one side and high mountains 
upon the other. It is in the region of 
Turrialba that some of the most beau- 
tiful of all wild orchids are found, namely 
Catleya dowiana. To atempt to deseribe 
this orchid is almost too much to under- 
take, even: by an enthusiastie orchidist 
and [ am going to let you co-ordinate my 
description with the illustration which 
accompanies this article. The sepals and 
petals are a bright yellow and in the 
Costa Riean type they are _ slightly 


seenery as 
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mottled with a blush of rose- 
pink (almost vermillion in its 
intensity), the labellum or lip 
is large and a deep maroon 
marked with lines of purest 
gold running from the edge 
clear into the depths of the 
throat, and added to all these 


charms is a most delightful 
perfume. This orchid has been 
so much sought after that it 


is now quite rare and only the 
Indians know where it may be 
found. We were obliged to en- 


gage them to collect them for us and 
their whereabouts, so far as we were 
able to learn, still remains the secret of 
the Indians who brought them to us. I 
was fortunate in bringing back eight 
clumps and they have since bloomed most 
beautifully for me. No wonder that this 
orchid is the one so often chosen as a 
parent in some of the numerous hybrid 
crosses and that its offspring are among 
the most beautiful of man’s orchid crea- 
tions. 

Cattleya dowiana naturally grows 
where it is warm and humid and has 
been said by collectors to be the most 
dangerous of all orehids to collect be- 
cause of the (dangers of) tropical fevers 
which infest their natural habitat. But 
I am sure many an orchidist would will- 
ingly encounter the risk for the posses- 
sion of a few of these most beautiful 
orchids, and one collector of whom I 
have read stated that he did not find on 
an average of more than three plants a 
day and was the victim of a tropical 
fever as the result of his hunt. 

Upon our arrival at San Jose we were 
met by Vice Consul and Mrs. Satter- 
thwaite who had made reservations for us 
in advance and who accompanied us to 
our hotel. We were entertained at din- 
ner at their home the next day and then 
taken to meet Mr. Lankester. On the 
morning of February 19th, Professor 
White and myself arose early, donned our 


khaki clothes, riding boots, leather pack-_ 


ets, knapsacks and canteen and were off 


Above. 
the tropics. 


Left. 
orchid plants. 
a slender pole to detach the plants from the 





















Orchids as they grow upon trees in 
They are “air plants” and never 
“parasitic” 


native as he climbed a tree for 
He is using a tool attached to 


Our 


limbs of the tree 


for the flying field where we were met by 
Mr. Lankester. In order to reach the 
western part of Costa Rica where we had 
decided to collect plants, it was necessary 
to fly, and our destination was to be 
Sardinal in Guanacaste. At 6.45 a.m. 
we boarded the single motored plane and 
were soon flying over high mountains, 
fertile valleys, rivers and the Gulf of 
Nicoya. The flight was a most interest- 
ing one, two trees which were in full 
bloom and very plentiful in the landscape 
below us added much to the beauty of the 
scenes, Tecoma chrysantha with its masses 
of bright yellow and Couralia rosea cov- 
ered with pink blossoms. After three 
landings in the 110 mile flight we finally 
descended upon an open field and were 
told that it was our destination. As we 
looked out of the windows of the plane 
we saw no signs of a habitation and as 
we stepped out of the plane we almost 
rubbed our eyes to see if we were seeing 
correctly for there to meet the plane was 
a yoke of oxen, an ox cart and the driver, 
surely some contrast with the mode of 
travel we had just left. We engaged the 
driver to take our baggage to the native 
village about three-fourths of a mile dis- 
tant and we preferred to walk rather 
than ride in the ox cart. It was very hot 
even as early as 8.30 a.m. and we walked 
in the shade wherever possible. A native 
woman to whom we had been directed, but 
who did not know of our coming, took 
us in and agreed to give us lodging and 
food during our orchid hurt. The little 
native town was very crude, most of the 
houses having no windows and only dirt 
floors and being pretty much open to 
the weather. 
(Continued on page 253) 
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Cool Cultivation for Alpines 


JAMES H. BISSLAND, (Mass.) 


RCTIC and alpine species form a dis- 
A tet class in that great group of 

plants known generally as rockery 
plants. They are normally more difficult 
to grow, and occasionally considerable 
effort must be expended in order to culti- 
vate them at all. The culture of plants 
in general is based upon the actual con- 
ditions under which a plant normally 
grows in nature. <A bog plant, for ex- 
ample is planted in a spot where bog 
conditions are simulated, and field species 
are given open, sunny treatment in the 
garden that is almost identical with the 
conditions in their native habitat. Thus 
for plants of lowland derivation, the 
duplication of natural conditions is not 
at all difficult. In theory, a similar du- 
plication of alpine and aretie conditions 
seems simple; actually it appears that 
many gardeners have missed the mark 
by a wide margin. 

Underlying all else in the culture of 
alpine species is the basic fact that they 
must be grown cool. Coolness is the 
essence of success, and it is one of the 
chief points in which the alpine habitat 
differs from the lowland. It is an error 
to assume that because an alpine plant 
is subject to full sun in its native habitat, 
or because it grows in cracks in a rock 
that due to heating by the sun become 
so hot that one can searcely touch them, 
that the plant will endure the same con- 
ditions in a lowland garden. Such an 
assumption will lead to inevitable failure. 

The explanation is that due to a com- 
bination of causes. Soil temperature 
above timber line never builds up to the 
point that it does in the lowlands. Fre- 
quently there is permanent ground frost 
a few inches, or possibly feet, below the 
surface. There is in addition a decided 
cooling effect from the almost continuous 
alpine winds. Lastly there is the much 
lower average air temperature in both 
alpine and arctic regions. All these 


causes combine to produce a lower soil 


temperature, causes which are absent in 
the lowland garden. 

The problem is then, to keep the grow- 
ing medium at as low a temperature as 
possible. One of the most important 
steps that can be taken in this direction 
is to shield the soil from the direct rays 
of the sun. In a nursery, or in a scientific 
alpine collection, this may be done by 
means of shade sereens, but in an orna- 
mental garden it is best accomplished 
by selecting a northern or northeastern 
exposure. Shade of trees or of build- 
ings is not a good substitute for there 
is likely to be a serious reduction in the 
free circulation of air. This shielding of 
the soil from the direct rays of the sun 
will effectively cut down its temperature 
and is an important step in the cultiva- 
tion of alpines. 

To further reduce the soil tempera- 
ture, a continual supply of moisture must 
be assured. The evaporation of moisture 
from the surface of the soil will tend 
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to cool it in precisely the same way that 
the evaporation of perspiration from the 
surface of his body cools a human being. 
The problem is not, normally, to supply 
water artificially to the soil, but rather 
to retain and conserve that which does 
fall upon it in the form of rain. In very 
dry seasons, of course, artificial watering 
must be used to replenish the supply. 
The conservation of moisture takes two 
forms; first, steps to eatech as much as 
possible that falls, and second to hold it 
in the soil so that it may be relinquished 
gradually. The elimination of steep slopes 
and the careful arrangement of rocks 
so that they drain down into the soil 
body will insure catching the maximum 
amount of precipitation. Holding it in 
the soil is accomplished by incorporating 
humus and stone chips in the under-sur- 
face portion of the ground. Humus will 
have a sponge like action, while particles 
of stone will hold on their surfaces films 


of moisture that in the aggregate amount 
to considerable. From these two sources 
reserve moisture is gradually fed to the 
surface by capillary action to replace 
that which has passed off into the air by 
evaporation. In order to insure that this 
surface evaporation is accomplished by 
the heat of the soil and not by the action 
of wind, a mulch of stone chips will be 
of great value. 

A very practical way of holding moist- 
ure in the soil is to use common coal 
ashes. These are cheaper, and normally 
more readily obtained than stone chips. 
Alpines may be planted in practically 
pure coal ashes and grown with success. 
Broken flower pots, crushed to the size 
of small coins, may also be used. Using 
coal ashes I have been successful with a 
number of things in full sun. Dianthus 
alpinus for example, has spread into 
eight inch mats in a single season, and 
bloomed lustily. Enecrusted Saxifrages 
on the other hand seem to require some 
shade in addition. 

The described measures will insure sue- 
cess with all alpines save those that are 
definitely moraine plants, and even some 
of these respond well to the coal ash 
treatment. 


Making the Daylilies Multiply 


WYNDHAM HAYWARD, (Fia.) 


HE royal family of the Daylily 
| (Hemerocallis) is one of the most 
recent to yield to the probing of 
science in the problems of plant propaga- 
tion. New discoveries have made it pos- 
sible for the ordinary garden lover to 
increase his plantings of the choice va- 
rieties on a seale which will permit their 
more extensive application in landscape 
work. 

Growers handling the splendid new 
creations of American and European hy- 
bridizers have been hard put to supply 
the plants demanded by an ever-enlarging 
daylily-minded public, and this shortage 
of commercial stock has maintained the 
fine varieties at somewhat advanced 
figures, the prices in various retail lists 
varying from $3.00 to $10.00 for plants 
of the latest types. The newer methods 
of vegetative propagation have shortened 
by many seasons the time of increasing a 
single plant or so to larger numbers. 

Until late in 1936 there was little pub- 
lished in horticultural literature of much 
value to the amateur or professional 
grower regarding Daylily propagation 
by artificial means. At that time, a 
Florida plantsman, Dr. Hamilton P. 
Traub, deseribed two easy methods of 
the vegetative propagation of Hemero- 
eallis, and early in 1937, Dr. A. B. Stout, 
Daylily specialist of the New York Bo- 
tanical Garden, published a summary of 
all known methods in the field. 

Sufficient trials have been made with 


the new methods to assure a successful 
outcome in the great majority of cases. 
Different varieties will be found to give 
varying results, owing to the complex 
genetical composition in many of the 
new hybrids. 

Dr. Traub’s first method involves muti- 
lation of the Hemerocallis rhizome or 
root-stem, by cutting the stem vertically 
into a number of sections, with parts of 
the roots and leaf fractions left adhering 
to the pieces. If large, single-crowned rhi- 
zomes are cut into halves, quarters or 
eighths by this method, the resulting 
parts can be replanted directly in good 
garden soil with satisfactory results. 
They will require only ordinary care in 
weeding, watering and shading until they 
become established and start growing 
again. Very few losses have been ob- 
served in such cases when good care has 
been given the plant sections. 

With the additional equipment of a 
wooden flat of clean, mixed peat and 
sand, or sand alone, this cuttage opera- 
tion may be carried to extremes with sat- 
isfactory results. In some cases as many 
as 32 pieces have been cut from a single 
strong rhizome. The pieces are placed 
in the rooting medium for several weeks 
after cutting. In this time, if the root- 
ing medium is sterile, and the flat shaded 
and kept constantly moist, most of the 
little wedge-shaped slices will begin to 
grow, putting out new leaves and roots. 
When growth has started they are ready 
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for planting out in the garden again, 
preferably in a sheltered location, until 
they become strong plants. The cuttings, 
when very small, require steady warmth 
and abundant humidity for best develop- 
ment. For ordinary purposes it is suf- 
ficient to cut the rhizomes into eighths 
or sixteenths in this method. 

The second method of garden propaga- 
tion as outlined by Dr. Traub recently, 
consists in slicing off the entire crown 
tip of a strong, single-crown rhizome, 
including the leaves, and preferably at an 
angle. The cut is made just below the 
leaves and can be performed on the plant 
where it is established in the garden. The 
leafy crown, with the tip of the rhizome 
attached, may be treated as a tip cutting, 
by trimming back the foliage and setting 
it in a rooting medium. The cutting 
will usually throw out new roots in three 
or four weeks to a sufficient extent to 
permit it to be planted back in the field. 

The writer has experimented with this 
second method several times and has ob- 
tained uniformly satisfactory responses 
from strong plants of various good varie- 
ties. He has also obtained blooms from 
these rooted tip cuttings in six months 
after the operation was performed. In 
nursery practice the tip cutting may be 
sliced into fractions vertically and rooted, 
with practically 109 per cent sprouting 
of the pieces under good conditions. 

The spring months, before the main 
flowering season, is recommended for 
the general application of these methods 


of propagation. In warm climates, and 
in the greenhouse, with evergreen varie- 
ties, the methods have been applied suc- 
cessfully in the fall as well. Under such 
conditions the pieces continue to grow 
all winter. 


The most interesting factor in the 
second method deseribed above, is_ the 


response of the mutilated crown left in 
the ground by the operation. The crown 
will sprout a varying number of offsets 
or divisions, within a few weeks’ time. 
In Florida the writer has obtained five 
and six strong sprouts from a single 
strong rhizome, in addition to the plant 
resulting from the rooted tip cutting 
taken off the top of the plant. These 
sprouts appear over a period of three 
or four months. Doubtless this response 
will also be found to vary with individual 
plants and varieties. It is suggested that 
these sprouts be allowed to develop into 
strong divisions before separating the 
clump thus produced. However, the 
zealous propagator can easily cut the 
plants apart when they are six to eight 
inches in height and start them growing 
again as separate entities. 

Among the varieties used in successful 
experiments by the writer have been 
Mikado (Stout); J. A. Crawford (Bets- 
eher); Mrs. W. H. Wyman (Betscher) ; 


Margaret Perry (Perry); Queen of 
May; The Chengtu Daylily; Bijou 


(Stout); and Soudan (Stout), in addi- 
tion to the natural species, Hemerocallis 
fulva var. rosea. 


Easy To Grow African Violets 


ANNA S. HOWLAND 


F you are one of those’ wistful 
flower-lovers who “never have any 
suecess with house plants” why not 

grow Saintpaulias? That cheerful little 
plant, popularly known as_ African 
Violet, is quite at home in the arid 
climate of the average living room in 
winter and is not at all particular as to 
which window it occupies if other con- 
ditions are to its liking. <A _ blooming 
plant may be had from almost any 
florist. It will add beauty to the window 
garden until spring and then may be 
made to furnish material for a whole 
colony of Saintpaulias for next winter’s 
window sill. 

Some gardeners contend that the Saint- 
paulia tolerates no sunlight, others ad- 
vocate two hours of sun daily and still 
others recommend all the sunlight avail- 
able in mid-winter. This seems to be 
one of those unusual instances when 
everyone is right! The writer has grown 
these plants successfully in windows fac- 
ing toward the different points of the 
compass and has come to the conclusion 
that it is a question of the proper amount 
of moisture—the more sunlight the plant 
has the more water it demands, and vice 
versa. If there can be a choice of ex- 
posures, a window facing toward the 
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south or southeast seems to suit the 
Saintpaulia best in winter. At best, the 
sun favors no window more than a few 
hours daily in mid-winter, the season 
when this plant is in active growth, and 
there is little danger of overexposure to 
sunlight if an adequate supply of water 
is provided. Whether placed where sun- 
light is available or not, the Saintpaulia 
must have plenty of light and luxuriates 
in that part of the window garden which 
is direetly back of the glass. 

In addition to having plenty of light, 
the Saintpaulia requires a constant sup- 
ply of moisture at its roots and the soil 
in the pot must never be allowed to be- 
come dry and baked. In common with 
many other hairy-leaved plants, it re- 
sents having water touch its leaves, and 


should therefore be watered from the 
bottom. It is a good plan to keep the 


pot holding the plant in a bowl or other 
container a bit larger than itself and 
to pour into the outer vessel, each day, 
the amount of water which the plant will 
take up during the next twenty-four 
hours. 

Given plenty of light and a proper 
supply of moisture, the Saintpaula will 
bloom vigorously week after week, send- 
ing up successive sprays of violet-hued 





blossoms, taking a short rest, and then 


beginning all over again. As each flower 
falls, its short stem bearing the imma- 
ture seed pod should be pinched off 
thereby increasing the size of the blos- 
soms which follow as well as prolonging 
the season of bloom. Even in the short 
intervals when not in flower, the Saint- 
paulia is a most decorative plant with 
its handsome foliage and symmetrical 
manner of growth. 

When summer approaches and _ the 
weather becomes warm, most of the house 
plants are relegated to the garden to 
spend several months. Even in summer, 
however, the Saintpaulia must not be 
put out of doors but should spend that 
season in the house in a north window 
or on a shaded poreh. During mid- 
summer, its natural resting period, it 
will require less water as well as less 
light than it does when in active growth. 
Although naturally dormant at this time, 
some plants, notably those which were 
not old enough to bloom until late win- 
ter, will continue to flower except for 
short intervals throughout the summer. 

The best time to begin propagating 
Saintpaulias for next winter’s flowering 
is during May when the old plants are 
going into their period of rest. All of 
the larger leaves are fully matured and 
yet the plants are still in full vigor. Old 
plants may be divided at this time, each 
erown making a new plant. Such crowns 
as cannot be taken with roots may be 
rooted in sand under glass. These divi- 
sions should begin to flower in early fall. 

Much the most vigorous and healthy 
plants, however, are the new ones grown 
from leaf-cuttings. If started in May 
these will begin to bloom in eight or nine 
months at just about the time when old 
plants kept over from the previous sea- 
son are taking a rest from their early 
winter blooming. For making leaf- 
cuttings, mature leaves are taken from 
the plant and the stems are entirely re- 
moved. The stem end is then inserted in 
sand just deep enough to hold the leat 
firmly upright. They may be set quite 
closely together in rows. The sand must 
be kept moist and never allowed to dry 
out. Watering should be done from the 
bottom or very carefully on the surface 
as the leaves will rot if they are wet. A 
bulb pan partly filled with sand, covered 
with a pane of glass, and sunk in the 
earth in a shady corner of the garden 
makes a very efficient small propagating 
frame. 

In a few weeks tiny plants will begin 
to appear at the bases of the leaves, 
sometimes at the front, more often at 
the back of the leaf. When well rooted, 
these tiny Saintpaulias may be set in 
two-inch pots in a loose soil composed 
largely of leaf mold and sand. The root 
systems of these little plants are so small 
that they will grow on in the same pots 
for at least a year and often longer. 
They should be kept in a shaded window 
until the hot weather is over and then, 
in early fall, be placed where they are 
to spend the winter. 

A row of Saintpaulias across a win- 


‘ dow sill, their purple blossoms held well 


above the handsome foliage, and _ sil- 
houetted against a snowy landscape, is a 
sight long to be remembered. 
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In the Garden Outdoors 


Disbud Peonies. 

Plant window boxes. 

Cultivate the garden regularly. 

Sow tender garden annuals outdoors. 

Set out bedding plants after danger of 
frost. 

Plant hardy Waterlilies early in the 
month; tender ones late. 

Spray Roses with stomach poisons for 
caterpillars and other chewing insects; 
tobacco and pyrethrum extracts for suck- 
ing kinds. 

Prune early blossoming shrubs as soon 
as they have dropped their flowers so 
they may have the whole summer to 
develop buds for next year. 


Soak the ground deeply around all 
trees and shrubs set out this spring, 
especially if the ground is dry. Repeat 
this soaking every two weeks. 

Sprinkle gravel paths with weed killer 
as soon as the first seedlings begin to 
show, but be careful to avoid getting the 
material on adjacent lawns and flower 
beds. 

Watch for cutworms, especially in 
newly dug ground where plants have re- 
cently been set out. Poison them with 
paris green (one teaspoonful), bran (one 
quart), cheap molasses (one tablespoon- 
ful) and enough water to moisten the 
mass slightly. Scatter in little “pinches” 
near the plants and around the margins 
of the beds. 

Transplant China Asters to the garden 
early in May. They will thus make 
stronger plants and finer flowers than 
those set out later. Give each plant 
plenty of space (not less than a foot — 
better 18 inches—apart). Mix a small 
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handful of tobacco dust with the soil for 
each plant to destroy root aphis. Water 
when necessary all season. 

Spray or dust the undersides of Holly- 
hock leaves with any good fungicide to 
prevent the rust disease. It is said that 
washing soda and soap suds mixed (one 
teaspoonful to six quarts) thoroughly dis- 
solved is also effective. Suppose you try 
it experimentally on some plants and 
report to THE FLower Grower next fall. 


“ Protect Dahlia, Canna, Geranium and 
other tender plants against an unexpected 
frost in late spring by wetting the sur- 
rounding ground ‘at nightfall, or cover- 
ing the individual plants with large flower 
pots, tins, or even fruit baskets. Keep 
them covered next morning until the air 
has warmed up. 

Prevent damage by dogs and cats to 
your shrubbery, flower beds and ever- 
greens by spraying either the plants 
themselves or the surrounding ground 
with diluted Black Leaf Forty. The ani- 
mals’ senses of smell are keen and their 
aversion is pronounced. About half a 
teaspoonful to the gallon will be strong 
enough if applied about every two weeks 
in ordinary weather; oftener in hot and in 
wet seasons. 

Delay planting dormant Dahlia and 
Canna tubers until late May or early 
June. They will thus be in warm soil 
and will not be so likely to rot or to 
‘‘sulk’’? as when planted early in the 
month while the ground is wet and cold. 
If you have plants of these kinds wait 
till the ground is warm. 


Cut back Winter Jasmine (Jasminum 
nudiflorum) severely in early May, fer- 
tilize the plants liberally with a “com- 
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M. G. KaAINs 


plete” or “general” fertilizer and keep 
the plants well watered during the sum- 
mer. This will encourage the develop- 
ment of numerous stems and abundant 
flowering buds for next year’s blossom- 
ing. If you have not yet added this plant 
to your garden, do so early this month 
and set it near the house so you may 
enjoy the fragrance of its golden flowers. 


Set Balsam plants eighteen inches 
apart and when they have reached six or 
eight inches tall pinch out the tips. They 
will thus be forced to develop several 
stout branches which will fill up the 
spaces between them. If you want to 
make extra large flowers, but fewer of 
them, let the main stem grow without 
pinching but cut off all the side branches 
when only an inch or so long. 


Cover your porch or veranda with Pur- 
ple-bell Cobea (Cobw#a scandens) this 
summer. Set potted plants outdoors as 
soon as danger of frost has passed where 
they will have plenty of space to climb. 
Between May and September they will 
grow twenty feet or more and from mid- 
summer until frost will produce abun- 
dance of large flowers which somewhat 
resemble that of “eup-and-saucers” Belle- 
flower. The best variety opens pale yel- 
low and gradually changes to purple. 


Insure against drouth effects by get- 
ting an irrigation apparatus. Don’t be 
alarmed by that name! Portable irri- 
gators are so inexpensive, so effective and 
so economical both in first cost and in 
the use of water that they quickly pay 
for themselves in the satisfaction of hav- 
ing a green and growing garden during 
even the drouthiest seasons. 

(Continued on page 255) 





In the Little Greenhouse 


O many readers the joy of a green- 
house has been but a dream. They 
have often and often walked 
through, where professional growers were 
busily producing plants that were staged 
on the bench row after row, treating those 
plants, it would appear, as if they were so 
much inanimate material that the interior 
decorator might “plaster” around the wall. 
Sometimes, it might be said, that such a 
visit was a mixed blessing because they 
would leave, carrying with them a feeling 
of envy, hard to bear. 
How they would love to own a green- 
house! 


It need not be of such dimensions as 


they have just passed through, where 
thousands of seedlings, which the gar- 
dener so adeptly transplanted, were 
grown in machine like fashion. Mueh 


rather, little bits of this and little bits of 
that, where plants with beautiful and 
sometimes weird looking leaves, where 
plants with now and again lovely flowers 
and where plants with sweet scented foli- 
age were assembled in one little: family 
old ones and young ones together. 

That is the type of greenhouse the 
uninitiated dreams of and hopes some day 
to aequire. There is no reason to feel 
that the dream cannot come true. Here 


J. G. Esson 


we have a picture of just such a green- 
house. 

Looking outside through the glass, one 
may easily see from the leafless state of 
the trees that growth is still dormant out 
of doors. But here! Why, every plant has 
individuality and vies with its neighbor in 
doing its own little share towards making 
this world a pleasant place in which to 
live. With such a greenhouse one asks: 
“Is it necessary to spend one’s money in 
expensive hotels in the sunny south dur- 
ing winter?” Here one may bring a chair 
and with the aid of a “Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture” sit down and _ travel! 
Right in this little room are assembled 
native plants of many lands, living more 
peacefully together than do human beings. 
From them indeed, can we take a eue for 
thought in divers’ directions. 

Let us look at this cosmopolitan group 
and see how many of them we recognize. 
Of course in the foreground would be that 
ubiquitous rascal ready to prey upon your 
good nature. He has hidden away on his 
person a multitude of nasty little spears 
that he will jab into your skin if you do 
not handle him with the most tender and 
loving eare. But in all living things 
there is a spark of goodness for them 
that will seek it and this Caetus, known 


Greenhouse of Arthur Billings, Villa Nova, Pa. 








commonly as the Prickly Pear and scien- 
tifically as an Opuntia, can be recom- 
mended in one or other of his species for 


the greenhouse. He is a cast iron house 
plant, is interesting in the rock garden 
and for an impoverished slope where little 
else would grow, he has been known to 
prove his worth. One thing he craves 
and that is sunlight. 

The Opuntia grows plentifully in Texas 
we are told and there also grows the 
Citrus fruit, which this greenhouse owner 
has grouped close by. This particular 
fruit may not be as mellow as those from 
the Rio Grande but it might serve as a 
very satisfying zest to the palate in a 
certain summer drink! 

The long stemmed gaunt looking fellow 
standing by the Citrus is a Hibiseus. He 
has been brought here for shelter from 
the frost because his home is in Calli- 
fornia, although possibly he arrived 
there from some warm part of Asia. In 
summer he stands out of doors and adds 
to the gaiety of the garden. This plant 
gives us a definite example of the value 
of the greenhouse; one of the many uses 
of which will be to winter for us such 
tender plants as we would utilize in the 
summer garden. 

On the same bench near the door, we 
note a group of Martha Washington, or 
Show, Pelargoniums. They were ripened 
in a rather cool and dry spot out of 
doors last summer, pruned and repotted 

(Continued on page 246 
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UCH progress has been made in 
~. recent years in Iris improvement 

that in every color class there are 
now to-be found Iris of such quality 
that we can think of them only as aristo- 
erats of the flower world. Plants are 
taller, bloom more freely, have stalks 
that are well branched and the blooms 
are of clearer, richer colors and are held 
out in such a way as to give the plant 
a more attractive style of growth. 

Since the Iris is one of the easiest 
perennials to grow and is adapted to 
such a wide range of soil and weather 
conditions, it is not surprising to find it 
the favorite perennial in all parts of the 
country. Being drought resistant makes 
it the ideal plant for the Southwest. 

For landseape effect no other perennial 
is so colorful as Iris and we may have 
these rainbow tinted flowers in our gar- 
dens all the year. Some dwarfs such 
as Iris reticulata bloom as early as Feb- 
ruary, followed by Iris cristata and 
many varieties such as Orange Queen, 
Rose Mist, Morocain, and the intermedi- 
ates as Crysoro, Crimson King, Helge, 
Kochii and Zada. Any of the early 
blooming Iris are charming with early 
bulbs, Pansies and Violets near an early 
blooming shrub as Bridalwreath, Forsy- 
thia or Lilac. The beloved Tall Bearded 
Iris follow with masses of bloom which 
show to advantage against backgrounds 
of shrubs such as Mockorange, Deutzia, 
and Wiegela. Then the Dutch, Spanish 
and American Beardless species quickly 
follow with their glorious colors. With 
plenty of moisture we may have the 
marvelous Japanese and the English on 
into July, Again in August and Sep- 
tember there are the autumn flowering 
varieties to enthral any gardener with 
their clear, rich colors. With Jean Siret, 
Lieutenant de Chavagnae, Crimson King 
and Autumn King blooming at intervals 
throughout the winter and spring we may 
have an everblooming garden with Iris 
alone. 

Iris ean be grown with success in any 
well drained mellow garden loam that is 
exposed to sun at least half of the day. 
In the North full sunlight is desired but 
in the South such plants as Bridalwreath 
that lose their leaves in winter but furnish 
shade in summer may be successfully 
used as near as three feet to Iris groups. 

Iris may be moved and replanted im- 
mediately after blooming but should not 
be reset in the South in late June, July 
or August as in this locality they suffer if 
reset in extremely hot weather. While 
Iris may be set in June, July and August 
in the North, it is better to delay setting 
out plants in the South until September. 

Beds should be well dug and raised 
slightly above the surrounding area. In 
the North plants should be set very shal- 
low with the top of the rhizome just 
above the ground, while in the dry, hot 
regions of the Southwest the rhizomes 
will have protection from heat if set 
slightly below surface level. In no local- 


itv, however, should the rhizome be cov- 
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Iris—Aristocrats of the Flower World 


LEDA CLEMENTS, (Texas) 


ered with more than a thin film of soil. 
Keep soil and dead leaves pulled away 
from the rhizomes. 

Weekly watering should follow plant- 
ing unless rains are frequent, until plants 
are established. During periods of ex- 
tremely dry weather at the two growing 
seasons, early spring and fall, heavy 
soakings are beneficial. After continued 
rains or in beds that have been fertilized, 
root rot may occur. When this disease 
is found the diseased parts are cut off, 
the plants trimmed and soaked a few 
minutes in a mauve solution of perman- 
ganate of potash and then the rhizomes 
are left to dry for about ten days before 
resetting. 

With watering in dry spring and fall 
seasons, shallow cultivation and division 
of clumps about every three years, we 
may grow Iris with little care in any 
locality that does not have excessive rain- 


fall. 
SELECTION OF VARIETIES 


HE selection of the most desirable 

Iris at moderate prices with a good 
representation of the different color 
groups and as wide a season of bloom as 
possible is a task not to be lightly con- 
sidered. 

When buying Iris plants for the home 
garden the amateur Iris grower finds the 
enormous number of Tall Bearded Iris 
especially confusing. To aid in the selec- 
tion of these varieties it is well to know 
that the price of Iris is governed often 
by the length of time a variety has been 
on the market. Some old varieties at 
very low prices are so inferior that it is 
best not to give them space. There are 
a few old varieties however that are not 
excelled by any new ones and are very 
fine Iris though the price is not above 
fifteen cents. Many new introductions 
are quite expensive, as high as twenty- 
five dollars for a plant. Between these 
two classes there are hundreds of highly 
improved Iris varieties whose coloring, 
height, form, style of growth, vigor and 
size of bloom make them outstanding and 
on account of there being ample stock 
cost only a small sum. 

Many of these improved Iris have 
been bred by enthusiastic amateur hy- 
bridizezs. They have crossed their best 
varieties, produced seed and raised seed- 
lings from which they have saved the 
best and disearded all that did not prom- 
ise to be better than any older variety 
of its class until the quality of the Iris 
family has been tremendously improved. 
There have been so many fine Iris pro- 
duced in the last ten years that varieties 
which were offered in 1927 for twenty- 
five dollars may be had now for twenty- 
five cents or less. 

Of the Iris varieties that can be had 
at prices varying from ten cents to one 
dollar the following are chosen as repre- 
sentative in their color class. 

The best moderate priced yellows are 
likely Cornoation and Pluie d’Or. Some 
very fine but reasonably priced yellows 






are Alta California, Desert Gold, Phebus, 
Eelador and Helios. Old yellow varieties 
of merit are Shekinah, Helge, Virginia 
Moore and Gold Imperial. Crysora is 
the best intermediate yellow. 

Of the white varieties Purissima leads 
for the Southwest. It blooms best in a 
south or southeast location. Other lovely 
whites are Snow White, Taj Mahal, 
Wambliska and the incomparable Venus 
de Milo. Fairy is an old variety valued 
for its delightful fragrance. 

Closely related to the whites are the 
white Plicatas edged in blue or other 
shades. The best of these are Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. 

The blue Iris are indispensable and are 


offered at very moderate prices. Among 
the light blues Sensation, E] Capitan, 


Claridad and Paulette are excellent. Dark 
blues and purple include Blackamoor, 
Buto, Valor, Black Wings, Blue Velvet 
and Sir Michael. Old varieties of blue 
that are well worth growing are Princess 
Beatrice, Souvenir de Lotetitia Mechaud 
and Souvenir de Mme. Gaudichau, Asia, 
Santa Barbara and Lord of June. 

The red and red-purple class of Iris 
offers such an endless number of excel- 
lent varieties that the selection is more 
difficult. Dauntless, Indian Chief, Numa 
Roumestan, Legend, Irma Pollack and 
Minister F. David are good. Old varieties 
and cheaper ones are King Tut, Morning 
Splendor, Cinnabar, Opera, Seminole, 
George J. Tribolet, Monsignor, Caprice, 
Cardinal and Coppersmith. 

Of the pink varieties Pink Satin, 
Dogrose, Trostringer, Fascination, Fowel- 
ite, and Eloise Lapham are very good. 
Other less expensive pinks are Frieda 
Mohr, Dream, Aphrodite, Georgia, Susan 
Bliss, Cecil Minturn and Her Majesty. 

Many of the most beautiful Iris can 
not be definitely placed in any color class 
as they show two distinct colors as the 
bi-colors or many varied tints as the 
Blends and Variegatas. Of these Mid- 
gard, Noweta, Euphony, Clara Noyes, 
King Midas, Dolly Madison, President 
Pilkington, Depute Nomblot, Rameses, 
Dorothy Dietz, Mrs. Valerie West, Bruno, 
Henri Riviere, Grace Sturtevant, King 
Juba, Omaha are inexpensive but out- 
standing varieties. Old varieties in this 
eolor group that are worth growing are 
Ambassadeur, Isolene, Rhea, Sonata, 
Prosper Laugier, Lent A. Williamson, 
Prospero, Argynnis, Nibelungen and 
Princess Victoria Louise. 

There are newer and comparatively 
more expensive and very distinctive Iris 
varieties in each color class but the 
above named varieties are excellent selee- 


tions. 

For those who wish a collection of the 
newer introductions there are White 
Goddess, Snow King, Crystal Beauty 


and Gudrun in the white color class. 

New yellows include Golden Treasure, 
Lucrecia Bori, Lady Paramount, Naran- 
ja, California Gold and the lovely 
Golden Amber and Jasmania. 

Excellent pinks of reeent introduction 
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are Ballet Girl, Coralie, Imperial Blush 
and At Dawning, also the older but ex- 


cellent Ethelwyn 
and Dogrose. 

Fine Blends are Mary Geddes, Mar- 
quita, Noweta, Amitola and Angelus. 

Blues of special merit are Blue Tri- 
umph, Gloriole, Sierra Blue, St. Louis, 
Missouri and Blue Monarch. 

Reds have taken on 
eolorme as shown in 


Dubuar, Pink Satin 


new richness of 
Burning Bronze, 


Cheerio, Spokane, Dazzler, Ella Win- 
ches‘er, Mareo Polo, Ethel Peckham and 
Red Douglas. 

Fine new brown-toned Iris as Jean 
Cayeux, Far West, Suntan, Fiesta, Jeb 
Stuart and Copper Lustre add new and 
interesting color notes. 

The Plieatas as Theodolinda, Sieg- 
fried, ‘Tarentella and Mme. Louise 
Aureau and the variegatas or bi-colors 
as King Juba, Vision, El Tovar, Cortez 


Growing Oriental Poppies 


Y advice to the majority of 
M flower growers is don’t do it! 

Don’t grow Oriental Poppies 
from seed. It is one of the very few hardy 
perennials that will revert in overwhelm- 
ing majority to the old-fashioned orange- 
red ancestor which nobody wants. Buy 
a few plants of the color you want and 
divide them the second season and you 
will be way ahead. I suggest that all 
readers stop here—unless they are 
hopeless addicts of the dread disease of 
hybridizing. Let only such listen to the 
song of the siren and labor long hours 
growing hundreds of orange Poppies to 
discard and wait for the occasional joy 
of seeing a pink, a lavender, or a deep 
red unfold its silken petals. 

If you do decide to raise seedlings, do 
it scientifically and at least double your 
chance of growing something worth 
while. 

It is very simple—all you need is a 
little 





wire, some cheesecloth, a small 
eamel’s hair brush (from the ten-cent 
store) and a pair of scissors. Take a 


stake six or eight inches taller than your 
Poppy. Make a hoop of wire at the top 
a little larger than an opened bloom. 
When the bud you wish to use shows 
color, drive in your stake so you can 
cover the bloom with cheesecloth, keeping 
out all bees and still letting the bloom 
open. If you wish to eross this with 
another Poppy, cut the stamens out as 
soon as the flower opens. If it is shed- 
ding pollen, you are too late, but it 
usually takes at least six hours of bright 
sunshine before the pollen is ripe. Look 
at the Poppies every morning and you 
will be in time. 

Now take a piece of paper and your 
soft brush and select the bloom you 
intend to take pollen from (no covering 
is necessary over this bloom). Pick out 
a bloom that has been open a day or two 
and shows pollen dust on the petals 
under the stamens. Slip your paper into 
the bloom under the stamens, tipping the 
bloom slightly, and tap the stamens with 
your brush and you should get a nice 
shower of pollen on your paper. Some- 
times you have to try several blooms; 
and many of our best hybrids produce no 
fertile pollen. 

Take your pollen to the bloom with the 
stamens removed and brush it on the top 
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A. E. CURTIS, (Ohio) 


of the seed pod or if you have plenty of 
pollen, just pour it on trom the paper 
and be sure to keep your bloom covered 
till the petals drop off. Tie on a tag with 
the name of the parents. Put on both 
parents, seed parent first, then pollen 
parent. In ease you wish to self-fertilize 
a bloom there is no need to remove 
stamens but it is best to take the pollen 
from an older bloom as apparently the 
top of the seed pod takes the pollen 
better when first opened, while the pollen 
is not fertile till later, which probably 
is nature’s method of getting 
pollenization. 

Do not use any orange, scarlet, light or 
medium reds. You will get plenty of 
them anyway! Use only pinks, lavenders, 
whites, deep reds and mahoganies. 

If the results are not what you are 
working for in the first generation, keep 
on crossing the most promising seedlings 
with the parent that has the qualities you 
wish and they are bound to. show up in 
one of the seedlings, if you keep at it. 

Leave the seed pod on the plant till 
the stem is dry, then keep pod in any 
dry place till ready to plant the seed. 
Some like fall planting; and, if vou do 
well with other seedlings at that time, try 
it, but I prefer early spring planting. 

The first day in March that soil can be 
worked I make a bed of one part sand, 
one part compost or leaf mould and one 
part good garden soil, sifted and well 
mixed. Two inches of this on top of 
well spaded garden soil is enough. I 
like a bed about three feet wide. Now 
give this bed a good soaking with boiling 
water. This will kill all weed seed and 
prevent damping-off. (Do not plant until 
the next day.) I use strips of galvanized 
iron about three or four inches wide to 
separate the different crosses, and use a 
space from 6 x 6 inches to 2 x 2 feet ac- 
cording to the amount of seed in the pod. 

If you can sow your seed thin enough, 
vou ean leave your seedlings in the bed 
till they bloom. I mix my seed with 
dry dust or sifted ashes, about a cupful 
to the pod. This will be a different 
eolor from your soil and you can get an 
even planting if your seeds are thor- 
oughly mixed with the dust. This mix- 
ture is very light, so put in temporary 
divisions, six to eight inches high, so the 
seed will not blow into the next division 


cross- 





and Desert. are all of such unusual 
beauty they must not be overlooked. 

Among the autumn-flowering varieties 
some of the best are Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Golden Harvest, Dorcas Hutcheson, Olive 
White, Black Magic, Southland, Autumn 
Dawn and October Opera. Older varie- 
ties of this class that bloom at intervals 
throughout the season are Autumn King, 
Ultra, Jean Siret and Lieutenant de 
Chavagnoe. 


from Seed 


while planting. Over your seeds sift just 
enough soil to cover this color. Don’t 
get on too much, and tamp lightly. 

Use a hinged frame covered with bur- 
lap about two feet above the bed. Never 
let your seedlings dry out and keep the 
burlap on till cool weather comes in the 
fall. If your plants are not too crowded, 
many will bloom the next spring. Pull 
out the orange ones as fast as they bloom. 
Mark the ones you wish to keep and 
move. It will take three seasons before 
the last of them bloom. 

If you prefer, you can transplant these 
seedlings in September or early in March 
tha next spring, but do not try any late 
spring transplanting as they will all die 
if a hot spell comes before they are well 
established. 

There has been very little scientific 
Poppy breeding done and the parentage 
of most of our varieties is unknown. A 
few notes may help. LtLtt NEELEY does 
not seed but produces pollen. NANcyY (a 
very fine Poppy) seems to be sterile both 
ways but it may be possible to get a few 
seeds that will grow. WUNDERKIND pro- 
duces both seeds and pollen freely, 
but, alas, SUPER WUNDERKIND produces 


no pollen and only an_ oceasional 
seed. Henri Cayeux and Deticata will 
give several lavender pink seedlings. 


Locus KonIGgeN and E. A. Bow tes al- 
ways give some pink seedlings. TOREADOR 
the largest and finest deep red I have 
seen produces both pollen and seed but 
often the best ones disappoint in the 
first generation and some little dwarf 
brings forth a giant. 

If my suggestions are a help to you, 
will you do something to help popularize 
the Oriental Poppy? Do not further 
crowd the ranks of named Poppies with 
the first apparently good seedling you 
produce. Compare it earefully with all 
the finest in that color. Then only if 
it has them beaten, introduce it. The 
novice is often disgusted and loses in- 
terest when he orders a lot of Poppies 
and many of them turn out apparently 
just alike. A Poppy should have a really 
visible difference to justify a name. We 
need a Poppy Society and some testing 
gardens where a rating is given that 
may guide the purchaser who has not 
seen them in bloom. 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, N. Y.) 


Toledo, Ohio 


HE Garden Forum of Toledo is sponsor- 

ing a Flower Exhibit and Judging 
Course, May 3 to 6, at the Toledo Club. 
The course is being offered at the low price 
of five dollars or less. 


Hobby Plants 


N the year book of Granville Garden 
Club of Granville, Ohio, we find some- 
thing new. After each name in the member- 
ship list is given the hobby plant of that 


member. An unusual variety of plants ap- 
pears. This must add greatly to horti- 


cultural interest. 


National Council 


HIS is the month of months for the Na- 

tional Council of State Garden Clubs 
and all club members who are able to go to 
New York for the Annual Convention of that 
organization on the 17th, 18th and 19th. 
Mornings will be devoted to formal business 
meetings and will start at 9 am. Twice 
fortunate are those who are able to go on 
to Bermuda on Saturday for three full days 
as guests of Garden Clubs there. 


June Garden Tour to Europe 


S AILING on the Statendam, June 3rd and 
returning, July 14th, Nelson M. Wells, 
landscape architect and president of the 
City Gardens Club of New York City, will 
lead a garden tour of Europe under the 
auspices of the American Institute of Ed- 
ucational Travel, 587 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Special arrangements will be made 
to visit small private gardens en route 
through England, Holland, Belgium and 
France, and the group will be received by 
the Director of Kew Gardens at London, as 
well as the Directors of the Botanical Gar- 
dens at Heemstede near Amsterdam, at 
Brussels and at Paris. 

Highlights of the itinerary, which has 
been planned to enjoy Europe and its 
gardens before the heat of summer, when 
they may be observed at their best, will be 
a nine days’ motor tour in England and 
three days of motoring in the French Cha- 
teau country. 


Iris Festival Week in Nashville, Tenn. 


HE sixth annual Iris Festival is to be 

held in Nashville, Tennessee, May 8th 
through 14th, with an Iris show, Tues- 
day and Wednesday, May 10th and 11th 
at the Hermitage Hotel. All during this 
Festival Week, the very finest gardens in 
“The Iris City of the World” will be open 
to visitors. For the convenience of out- 
of-town guests, several tours a day will 
leave the hotels for the gardens, and the 
Municipal Iris Garden at Shelby Park, 
Riverside Memorial Drive and other public 
plantings throughout the city. Arrange- 
ments may be made to visit the Hermitage, 
home of Andrew Jackson; the Parthenon, 


beautiful replica of the ancient Greek 
temple, .and the mass Iris plantings in 
Warner Park. Among the display gar- 
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dens open to visitors are those of the 
following well known hybridizers and Iris 


fanciers: Dr. and Mrs. James H. Kirk- 
land, Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Washington, 


Clarence P. Connell, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
A. Williams, Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth 
Caldwell, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley F. Horn, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jesse E. Wills, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. R. Burr, Dr. and Mrs. Rufus 
E. Fort, Mr. and Mrs. Dudley Gale. 

The two-day Iris, show will be a part 
of the annual spring flower show conducted 
by the Horticultural Society of David- 
son County and its twenty-nine affiliating 
garden clubs. 

The date of Iris Festival Week has been 
arranged so thut those wishing to attend 
the annual meeting of the American Iris 
Society beginning in Louisville, Kentucky, 
May 2lst, continuing in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
May 22nd and 23rd and in Bluffton and 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, on May 24th, may 
plan their itinerary to include all of these 
events. This would be an ideal time to 
visit the Great Smoky Mountains of east 
Tennessee for it is during May that the 
Azalea and Mountain-laurel turn these 
highest mountains of eastern America into 
a veritable wonderland of bloom. A spec- 
tacular Iris Pageant will be given Friday 
night at the Ryman Auditorium under 
the direction of Miss Oleda Schrottky. 
National Girl Scouts Dramatics Advisor, of 
New York City. 


The Chicago Cactus Club 


HE following interesting report has been 

received from Herman Nordlinger: This 
club was founded after the Century of 
Progress Exposition, when so many Cactus 
gardens were on display in the Florida, 
Arizona and California State Exhibits. The 
memorable exhibit at the Horticulture 
Building was also inspiring. Many of these 
plants were afterwards given to the Garfield 
Park Conservatory and can still be seen 
there. The club progressed rapidly to 75 
enthusiastic members. The meetings are 
held the last Sunday of each month at the 
Garfield Park Conservatory at 3 p.m., and 
visitors are made welcome. We participated 
in the Chicago flower show on the Navy 
Pier and last April arranged an informal 
Arizona desert exhibit of the largest Barrel 
Cactus weighing 500 pounds. This year we 
have a formal garden. 

[Requests have been received for addresses 
of those interested in Cacti and for club or 
other form of organization devoted to these 
plants. Write to Mr. Nordlinger, 5324 N. 
Bernard St., Chicago, II1.] 


Roadside Development 


HE following “Suggestions to Garden 

Clubs” come from Mr. L. P. Jensen, 
chairman of the Committee on Roadside 
Development of the Missouri State Feder- 
ation of Garden Clubs, but are well suited 
to every state in the Union. They should 
be adopted, in kind at least, by each state 
federation and every garden club. 
1. Appoint a Committee on Roadside Improve- 

ment. (Worthless unless active.) 


2. Cooperate with the State Highway Depart- 
ment. 


3. Assist in securing “‘Rest-a-way” where 


areas, 
the motoring public may comfortably stop 


to enjoy the beautiful scenery of the 
State. 
4. Assist in securing sufficient right-of-way to 


preserve the 
roads. 

5. Discourage the promiscuous planting of for- 
eign plants, and encourage the preserva- 
tion and planting of native planting ma- 
terials, which tends to conserve the local 
character of the landscape. 

6. Induce property owners along roads to keep 
up the value of their property, by refus- 
ing to lease their lands for the erection 
of signs and billboards; thereby helping 
to conserve the beauty of the landscape 
for the benefit of all. 

7. Convince the people of rural 
planting and protection of trees and 
shrubs along the roadsides give shelter 
and protection to insectiverous birds, that 
in turn protect the crops of the farmer 
from the ravages of insects. 

8. Keep in touch with county roadside officials 
and induce them to conserve the native 
vegetation along county roads. 

. Secure speakers from the State 
Department for your meetings. 

Secure publications on roadside 
ment from your State Highway Depart- 
ment, State Planning Board, Bureau of 
Public Roads, and the Highway Research 
Board, Washington, D. C., American 
Civic and Planning Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., National Roadside Council, 
119 E. 19th Street, New York City. 
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Kansas City, Mo. 


HE Kansas City Dahlia Society is headed 

in the right direction if one may judge 
from a discussion of its mission which 
brought out the fact “so many times over- 
looked,” which is, that “A society succeeds 
only as it serves” (we are taught that is 
the measure of the success of each and every 
life). All do not learn it as well as did 
this Dahlia Society the report from which 
says, “Needless to say, we started to lay 
plans to serve better. The garden clubs in 
our area need to know Dahlias better, and 
as knowledge increases, more and more 
Dahlias will be grown. We will gain more 
members. One would naturally know that 
an alive, thoughtful society such as this, 
would be affiliated with the American 
Dahlia Society. 


Flower Guessing Contest 


T one time THE FLOWER GROWER carried 

occasional guessing games or _ con- 
tests based on some phase of garden lore. 
Here is one such from Saybrook, Pa. It is 
on trees. The answers will be the name of a 
tree: 1, I am that which you should not do. 
2, My last is a fuel; my first is that which 
you put it in. 3, If you use me right, so 
some folks say, I’ll take your double chin 
away. 4, I am where you bask in the sun- 
shine. 5, I am a girl’s name and that which 
a horse must do to the wagon. 6, I am a 
pest. 7, I am a flower and a useful material. 
8, I am a by-product of milk and that 
which holds a wheel on. 9, I am that which 
you have, plus a squirrel food. 10, Be- 
cause many people are careless with me I 
cause the destruction of much valuable 
timber and other property each year. 


Answers: 1, Pine; 2, Boxwood; 3, Gum 
Tree; 4, Beech; 5, Maple; 6, Locust; 7, 
Rosewood; 8, Butternut; 9, Chestnut; 10, 
Ash. 
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Facts, 


If every day were May-Day with 
flowers all a-blow 

And in the very hey-day of loveli- 
ness a-glow; 

If every day were May-Day with 
birdsong everywhere, 

And every day a gay day without 
a sign of care; 

If the sun were always shining in a 
sky forever blue, 

We would fall a-pining for clouds of 
sombre hue; 

We'd tire of endless May-Day and 
suns forever bright 

And hail a restful gray-day with un- 
alloyed delight; 

And though we ask thee yet to 
pause, thou fairest of the year, 

We love thee all the more because 
thou‘ art not always here. 


Marco Morrow 
2 R 

QUASH bugs and cucumber beetles, 

I have found to be specially partial 

to summer squash plants. Though 
none may be visible up to the time when 
the seedlings appear they have an un- 
canny way of discovering just when this 
oecurs and of arriving as if summoned 
by a humanly inaudible dinner bell. For 
this reason the plants make a fine trap 
crop for enticing the pests to their 
doom—thanks to a spray of kerosene. 
But this liquid also destroys the plants; 
so bugs or beetles too late to be included 
in the obsequies give the place a wide 
berth. They are sure to be on hand, 
however, when plants of the regular crop 
appear. 

To prevent this I have hit upon a 
better way than kerosening to control 
them. I may claim it as my own because 
I have never heard or read of any one 
using it. 

Several weeks earlier than it is safe 
to sow cucumbers, pumpkins, cantaloupes, 
watermelon or squash outdoors I sow 
summer squash seed in any convenient 
place, lay bits of shingle or other light 
wood close by for the insects to hide 
under at night and provide a large, shal- 
low, tight. box to cover each plant or 
“hill” when the weather is cold and thus 
prevent frost injury. 

When the plants appear I examine 
them daily about noon and when the 
insects arrive I grin sardonically and 
bide my time until dusk when I sneak 
out to them, pour a couple of table- 


spoonsful of earbon disulfide on the 
ground near them, immediately cover 
them with their respective boxes and 


repeat the sardonic grin—not that this 
is essential but because of the satisfaction 
it signifies! 

The fumes soon fill the boxes and the 
bugs go to sleep permanently. In the 
morning after the air has warmed up 
I lift off the boxes to let any remaining 
fumes escape and to note “the corpses 
lving starkly.” If lifted before the 
temperature reaches at least 40 degrees 
the plants might be injured. 
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Soon other bugs and beetles are at- 
tracted and the next night join their 
comrades in Entomological Valhalla. 
Thus the local mundane insect census 
becomes so depleted that when plants 
from the regular sowings appear very 
few bugs and beetles are left to attack 
them. 

I am not afraid of getting a poisonous 
dose of this gas because its smell is so 
abominable that the whiff I got many 
vears ago still reeks in my nostrils! I 
have never since had the slightest desire 
to sniff it again. On the other hand, I 
am careful to avoid having a flame or 
even a spark nearby when using it 
because I don’t want to lead the bugs on 
a personally conducted tour to kingdom 
come, as the gas is highly inflammable 
and violently explosive; the only safe 
light to use near it is a flashlight or 
some other electric illuminator. 


Merry, rollicking, frolicking May 

Into the woods came skipping one 
day; 

She teased the brook till he laughed 
outright, 

And gurgled and scolded with all 
his might; 

She chirped to the birds and’ made 
them sing 

A chorus of welcome to 
Spring; , 

And the bees and butterflies she set 

To waking the flowers that were 
sleeping yet. 

She shook the trees till the 
looked out 


Lady 


buds 


To see what the trouble was all 
about; 

And nothing in nature escaped that 
day 


The touch of the life-giving, bright 
young May. 
JEORGE MacDONna_p, 
Songs of Tree-top and Meadow 
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The following deseription of a curious 
plant appeared in a southern newspaper: 
“Almost contrary to nature, the pecu- 
liar plant, called appropriately the 
‘Walrus Plant,’ eats raw meat as though 
it were a carnivorous animal. The plant, 
just shipped in from Portland, Ore., is 
the first to be seen in and has 
been named because of its peculiar simi- 
larity to a walrus’ face. On a long hol- 
low stem, the head appears to have the 
identical tusks which hang so ominously 
from the huge northern sea monster. 
“Scientifically termed the Maitre 
Orchid, the plant does not grow in the 
earth, but like all bulbs, may be found in 
wet swamps. Living off of insects, the 
plant is a menace to unwary flies who, 
finding themselves caught in the sticky 
grasp of its tusks, are forced through 
suction into the stomach of the plant. 
“As this season is considered slightly 
‘insectless’ the plant is forced to feed 





Fakes and Philosophies 


M. G. KAINS 


upon any sort of meat handed it. A 
hamburger will be seen to gradually 
disappear into the throat of the plant.” 
And so on. 

Botanical balderdash. Fact freely fla- 
vored with fiction! 

If you want such a plant you can 
probably buy it for much less as 
Darlingtonia californica than as “Walrus 
Plant,” “Cobra Plant,” “Maitre Orchid” 
or any other of its numerous faked news- 
paper names. The plant itself needs no 
such foolish talk to attract attention. It 
is one of the American Pitcher Plants, 
native to the edges of mountain swamps 
of Oregon and adjacent California, 2,000 
to 8,000 feet above sea level, but in the 
East it has been grown outdoors without 
winter protection as far north as 
Massachusetts. 


Not only is it interesting because of its 
inseetivorous habits and curious form 
but beeause of its strikingly beautiful 
coloring, especially during the flowering 
period. Shade and continuously moist 
soil during summer are essential to its 
well-being. Like other Pitcher Plants 
the hooded, tubular leaves secrete a hon- 
ey-like liquid during the flowering period 
—May to July, depending on the altitude 
of ithe locality. This lures insects and 
other small creatures which, once inside, 
cannot escape because downward-point- 
ing hairs prevent their climbing out. 
They die, decay and are absorbed by 
the plants. 


Se 


They sing of spring, these poet men! 
Their foolishness amazes! 

A little breath of May—and then 
’Tis June! and hot as blazes. 


WASHINGTON STAR 


2 eR 


According to a British news note, 
excavations near the site of London 
Bridge brought to light some elm and 
oak logs which had served as “timber 
piles of the original London Bridge, built 
in 1176.” Though these logs had “been 
under water for more than 700 years” 
. .. they “were found to be in excellent 
condition.” 

moe R 


When rosy May comes in wi’ flowers 

To deck her gay, green-spreading 
bowers, 

Then busy, busy are his hours, 

The gard’ner wi’ his paidle. 
The erystal waters gently fa’, 
The merry birds are lovers a’, 
The scented breezes round 

blaw— 

The gard’ner wi’ his paidle. 
When purple morning starts the hare 
To steal upon her early fare, 

Then thro’ the dew he maun repair— 

The gardener wi’ his paidle. 

Rospert Burns, 
“The Gardner wi? His Paidle”’ 


him 
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Herbs for the Practical Housekeeper 


HOEVER wrote the saying in 
the Good Book, Psalm 104, “. . . 
herbs for the service of man,” 
classified the practical use of herbs for 
all times. Many of the varieties that have 
been handed down to us from ancient 
days are easy to grow and simple to use. 

Whether herbs are set out into beds 
by themselves, planned into a model 
herb-garden, or are used as additions to 
already existing flower borders, it does 
not matter. The cultural treatment re- 
mains the same, and their uses remain 
unaltered. 

With average care, herbs will “flourish 
exceedingly” and when other denizens of 
the garden begin to show signs of dis- 
tress or exhaustion through lack of rains, 
or from excessive heat, these “age-old” 
plants will be unaffected and standing 
erect. How true it is that they “give so 
much and take so little.” 

Herbs seldom if ever, attract destrue- 
tive insects, some varieties are definitely 
known to be insect repellants. They are 
elean and always health giving. The 
judicious use of herbs mixed into a flower 
border planting will actually reduce in- 
sect invasion to the benefit of the whole 
garden in general. 
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JOHN DUKINFIELD 


.Many perennial herbs are very suitable 
for border planting, because, beyond 
shaping each year, or trimming out dead 
wood, they require no further attention. 
Wormwood, Rue, Southernwood, An- 
chusa, the Monardas, some of the taller 
growing Artemisias (Foxglove in the 
shady parts of the border), Tansy, ete., 
will provide medium tall to tall back- 
ground herbs, and Lavender, Upright 
Thyme, Santolina, Pot Marjoram, Clove 
Dianthus, ete., will be suitable for middle 
and front border subjects. 

In some eases, it is more practical to 
make sowings of annual herbs directly 
into the beds or borders; these varieties 
are generally quick growing and there 
should be enough ripe seed saved after 
ach year’s cropping to find requirements 


for sowing the following spring. Most 
annual herbs will do better, if sown 
where they may be left to mature. The 


best time for sowing annuals, no matter 
where the location, is when the Maple 
trees begin to leaf, this sign usually in- 
dicates that danger from heavy frost is 
over and warmer weather will follow. 
Biennial herbs can be sown about the 
same time, although a little later will 
probably be better for most varieties. 


Seeds of perennial herbs should be sown 
in the early summer, shade the seedlings 
from the hot sun and transplant them to 
permanent quarters early in the fall. It 
generally takes. about two years after 
planting permanently, for them to grow 
big enough to be of any practical use 
for cropping. If immediate effects are 
required with perennials, it is advisable 
to start with grown plants, or from cut- 
tings and slips. Some of the perennial 
herbs seldom if ever seed, or they produce 
seed of little or no value. Noticeable in 
this class are the true French Estragon, 
Tarragon, and Southernwood, sometimes 
called Old Man or Lad’s Love. There is 
a variety of Tarragon, however, that 
grows easily from seed, but it is the 
Russian Tarragon, and not the French 
variety. Russian Tarragon has no par- 
ticular value in the kitchen and it will 
not make tarragon vinegar. Its uses 
are medicinal. The true French Estragon 
Tarragon tastes strongly of anise and is 
easily distinguished by this charac- 
teristic. 

Practicaily al; herbs require the same 
general treatment of good drainage and 
sunshine. They will not thrive well in 
situations that give too much shade, with 





Photo. Jessie Tarbox Beals 


There is a charm of personality about the herb patch too, and elements of subtle beauty crop up 

here and there in the individual plants as seen in this corner of Mr. Dukinfield’s own garden on 

Long Island, N. Y. Left front, White-flowered Hyssop; Lemon Balm, center rear; right foreground, 
Prunella; three Gas-plants behind; and edging of Thyme 
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one or two exceptions such as Winter- 
green or Bugle, or in places where the 
soil is acid or too damp. Most of the 
well known varieties of herbs are natives 
of the Mediterranean shores and come to 
us from Greece, Southern Italy, France 
and the northern shores of Africa, where 
the sun shines aplenty and the soil has 
a natural drainage from sand. The aver- 
age soil in this country is very adaptable 
to herb growing, if lime is added to the 
soil when it is too sour and sand is added 
when the soil is too heavy or clayey. 
During cropping periods, which ex- 
tends from the early summer to the early 
fall, gather herbs for drying and curing 
on dry and sunny days only. The 
fragrance and essentials of all herbs will 
be found to be greatest when the flower 
of the herb is in bud but the bloom has 
not opened. Roots are generally ready 
for cropping in the spring when the 
new top growth begins to grow again. 
Snips and leaves of course, can be taken 


trom herbs at almost anytime, if required 
for immediate use. It is always better to 
take the tips or centers out of the top 
and side shoots, so that further growth 
is encouraged and stock plants will result. 

Do not ‘dry herbs in the sun, it causes 
the foliage to lose its natural ‘color and 
attractiveness and some of the essentials 
will be drawn out at the same time. 
Bundles for drying should be hung in 
the dark or in a subdued light, where a 
warm curent of air can strike them but 
no dampness. A hot dry attic is an 
excellent place for drying herbs, and the 
rafters offer facilities for hanging the 
bunches. Dry slowly and better will be 
the results. When the bundles are bone 
dry, strip the leaves from the stems and 
put them into glass jars or old coffee 
cans will do. Sift seed crops carefully 
through a fine sieve to thrash out the 
leaves. Label all tins or jars carefully 
with the name of the herbs and the year 
of its erop. 


FIVE DOZEN EASILY GROWN HERBS 











Best Time for Annual 
Popular Planting or or 
Name How to Start Seeding Perennial Special Remarks 
Costmary Buy plants Spring or Fall P Spreads into clumps 
Angelica Buy plants, seeds Spring or Early Biennial If kept from flowering will last 
difficult Fall 3 or more years 
Lemon Balm Seeds or plants Spring or Fall r Likes dampish situation 
Bee Balm Buy plants Spring kg Spreads into clumps 
Burnet Seeds or plants Spring or Fall r Sometimes seeds freely 
Chamomile Seeds Spring ig Seeds freely 
Sweet Basil Seeds Spring when A Can re-sow to middle of July 
warm 
Bush Basil Seeds Spring when A Can re-sow to middle of July 
warm 
Catnip Seeds, but plants best Spring or Fall rE Likes a dry, sunny situation 
Chives Seeds slow, plants Spring r Plants will divide easily 
quicker 
Elecampane Buy plants Spring x Good fall bloomer 
Fennel Seeds Spring A and P Best undisturbed 
Horehound Seeds or plants Spring or Fall P Sometimes seeds freely 
yssop Seeds variable best Spring Pp Cut back well in spring 
from plants 
Lavender Seeds are very slow Spring P Young plants need protection 
plants more reliable 
Mallow Seeds or plants Spring or Fall P Once established, no difficulty 
Pot Marjoram Buy plants Spring P In good situation, grows well 
Sweet Marjoram Seeds or plants Spring only H.H.P. Need protection over winter 
(seeds) 
Any Kind Mint Buy plants Spring or Fall P Need sun and moisture 
Pennyroyal Seeds or plants Spring A Covers much ground in season 
Dittany Plants only Spring or Fall P Leave undisturbed for years 
Summer Savory Seeds Spring A Sow where plants remain 
Winter Savory Plants more certain Spring or Fall P Prune hard each spring 
than seeds 
Borage Seeds Spring A Sows itself freely 
Cress (upland) Seeds Spring A Seeds itself 
Feverfew Plants better than Spring P Sometimes doubtfully hardy 
seeds 
Prunella Seeds or plants Spring or Fall is Plants more certain 
Mignonette Seeds Spring A Start early —likes cool weather 
Nasturtium Seeds Spring A Germinates easily 
Rosemary Seeds very slow Spring H. H. P. Protect in winter, if severe 
plants more certain 
Lemon Verbena Plants only Spring H. H. P. Can't stand heavy frost 
Sweet Briar Rose Plants only Spring or Fall P zee in spring 
Calamintha * Plants quickest way Spring or Fall P Good creeper, pretty flower 
Clary Seeds or plants Spring or Fall Biennial Plants will bloom first year 
Sweet Flag Plants Spring or Fall Likes moisture 
Garden Heliotrope Seeds or plants Spring or Fall r Plants quickest way 
Germander Seeds or plants Spring or Fall ? Plants for quickest growth 
Artemesias Buy plants, more Spring or Fall P Some spread rapidly 
Y certain 
Florentine Iris Plants only Spring or Fall P Produces Orris root 
Rue _ Seeds or plants Spring or Fall P Dry, hot situation 
American Saffron Seeds Spring A Sow where plants remain 
Sage Seeds and plants Spring or Fall P Germinates easily 
Cotton Lavender Plants quickest way Spring or Faljl P Very slow from seed 
Sorrel Seeds Spring P Cut off flower stems quickly 
Southern wood Plants only Spring or Fall P Rarely produces any seed 
Tansy “\ants or seeds Spring or Fall P Good spreader 
Tarragon Plants only Spring or Fall P Crop very sparingly first vear 
Thymes in Variety Plants more certain Spring or Fall P Common Thyme easy from seed 
Valerian Seeds or plants Spring or Fall P Spreads into clumps 
Sweet Woodruff Plants only Spring or Fall P Seed exceedingly tardy 
Wormwood Seeds or plants Spring or Fall P Quickest from plants 
Anise Seeds Spring A Sow where to remain 
Caraway Seeds or plants Spring or Fall Biennial Seedlings crop second year 
Lovage Seeds very-uncertain, Spring or Fall > Likes moisture and manure 
: buy plants 
Chervil Seeds Spring A Can be carried over in frames 
like parsley 
Coriander Seeds Spring A Sow where to remain 
Dill Seeds Spring A Sow where to remain 
Pot Marigold Seeds Spring A Sow early, likes cold weather 
Parsley Seeds or plants Spring Biennial Soak seed before sowing 
Rampion Seeds, plants best Spring or Fall P Likes shade 
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Besides the culinary uses of “pot-herbs 
such as, Sweet Marjoram for seasoning 


meats, Thyme for sausages and clam 
chowder, Sage with onions for stuffings, 
Sweet Basil for tomato and spaghetti 
dishes, Caraway seeds for sprinkling 
through rye bread and on cakes, and 
Summer Savory (Bohnenkraut), for 
flavoring and seasoning string beans, 
many herbs possess virtues that are bene- 
ficial for simple ills. The Indians, 
Gypsies and others who follow the trails, 
have used herbs for countless ages, often 
gathering them from the wilds, into 
which some varieties have escaped from 
old gardens and neglected places. The 
Gypsies for a long time have used Rose- 
mary for a hair stimulant, the leaves of 
Rue for a eure for roup in chickens, 
the Bastard Saffron (Carthamus tine- 
torius) for chasing out the measles, Gar- 
lic for high blood pressure (it is also a 
base of many well known antisepties), 
and Flaxseed for coughs, ete. There are 
many varieties of herbs growing in both 
a wild and eultivated state, all of which 
have some very practical use and service 
to mankind. 

The accompanying list of easily grown 
herbs has been specially chosen for their 
easy culture, definite use and direct orna- 
mental value in the garden. 

Potted plants of practically any of 
the above kinds ean be set out at almost 
any growing season of the year. If par- 
ticular varieties are desired, it is always 
advisable to buy plants. 

A planted herb garden will nearly 
always be one season ahead of one that 
is seeded. 

According to the size of the herb 
garden, 3 to 6 plants, set out in tri- 
angular form, from 9 to 18 inches apart, 
according ‘to ultimate size of plant, of 
any perennial or biennial herbs, and 12 
to 24 plants, set in the same way, 5 to 
10 inches apart, will make a noticeable 
pateh and allow fair cropping for an 
average size family. 

Edging plants should be set from 5 to 
10 inches apart, to make a neat close 
hedge in the first year of growth. 


To Make Flowers Last Long 
course, some kinds of flowers cannot 


Fr "se, s 

O be made to last for more than a day, 
if that long! But if you want to make 
the other kinds last for the maximum time, 
practise the following methods: Cut the 
stems as long as possible with a keen edged 
knife such as a razor blade. Do the cut- 
ting early in the morning—before break- 
fast whenever possible. Plunge the stems 
at once into cold water in a pail or other 
deep receptacle. Store in a cellar or other 
cool place for several hours before using 
them. Avoid exposing them to strong 
light, especially direct sunlight. Remove 
them from warm rooms and return them 
to fresh, cold water in the cellar for a rest 
as soon as possible after using them. If 
somewhat wilted when removed lay them 
loosely in deep, cold water and let float 
until the following day. Cut a_ small 
piece off the lower end of each stalk daily 
so they will readily take up water. Give 
them fresh water every day in clean re- 
Never crowd many flowers in 
any receptacle, not only because they will 
thus spoil quickly but because they cannot 
thus be seen to good advantage.—K. 
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What Others Think 


DorotHy BIDDLE 


of the New Judging System 


(Continued from page 219) 


R. RAHMLOW’S article on the 
M method of judging which is vari- 

ously ealled “judging by parallel 
gradation” (a most cumbersome title), 
“non-competitive judging,” “the Wiscon- 
sin method,” “the new way of judging,” 
ete., presents a picture of the system 
from the Wisconsin point of view. Per- 
haps some comments on the method 
gleaned in many different states, and from 
different points of view, will be helpful. 

First, I do want to correct an impres- 
sion that it is only in this system that 
judges’ comments are written on the entry 
tags or seore sheets, or other place where 
all the show visitors can see them. Today, 
every good judge, whatever system of 
judging is being used, wants to be as 
helpful as possible to the show. It fol- 
lows that she (it is surprising what a 
large proportion of the judges of arrange- 
ment classes are women!) is eager to sug- 
gest where faults occur, where a little help 
will make a big improvement, what is the 
strength of a composition as well as what 
is the weakness of it. A conscientious 
show committee will ask the judges to 
make comments—and will supply a clerk 
to do the actual writing! 

It is not only the unfavorable com- 
ments that are of interest to the show 
visitors—it is just as helpful to know that 
a certain blue ribbon entry is outstand- 
ing because of its color rhythm, or be- 
cause of its fine line quality, or because 
of its beautiful asymmetrical balance, or 
because of its unusual and appealing com- 
bination of materials. 

How do elubs generally respond to this 
system of judging? I am impressed with 
the interest that is evinced in it wherever 
I go. When I am lecturing on staging 
and judging a show, the question of the 
new system of judging never fails to come 
up—if I neglect to bring it up myself. 
The mid-south, particularly, seems to feel 
the need for a method of judging that 
gives the greatest possible leeway to 
judges and exhibitors. Is it because they 
are even more than ordinarily interested 
in the art of flower arrangement? Peo- 
ple not only ask about the pointing of the 
system, but they are eager to know how 
it is liked where it is used. So often, 
where there is close competition in com- 
petitive exhibitions, visitors and show 
committee alike wish that the method were 
being used. 

In Massachusetts it has been used for 
some time. I talked to a dozen repre- 
sentatives of different communities in the 
State, whose opinion was all in favor. 
They cited case after case of classes 
where it was the ideal manner of judging. 
Yet there were dissenting voices. 

Mrs. Wheeler Peckham, whose words of 
wisdom have guided many clubs in their 
efforts to have fine flower shows, is against 
the Wisconsin plan. She feels that there 
is always a best; that if necessary the 
distinction may be made on the basis of 
horticultural superiority, after all other 
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points in several arrangements may have 
been found to be equal. Admittedly, in 
horticultural classes this system is not the 
best. Putting the horticultural end as the 
determinant factor where there is exceed- 
ingly close competition will obviously 
give the relative positions with exactness. 


I have often wondered why some people | 


are so much pleased to see a number of 
blue ribbons in a elass rather than one, 
though to tell the truth this is not always 
the case. Each of four blue ribbon win- 
ners is likely to feel that in the competi- 
tive system of judging, she might have 
been the blue ribbon winner. Visitors to 
the show are apt to ask themselves: 
“Which of these winners would 
been the one if only one blue were given?” 
If points are used in judging, and all 
entries in a class that point between 93 
and 100 are given blue ribbons, there may 





have | 


be considerable variation between the top | 


and bottom entries in the range. So it 
may be evident to the expert flower ar- 
ranger which blue ribbon entry is best. 
To the general show visitor, however, the 
differences may be so subtle as to be 
unseen. 

It has been suggested that where several 
blue ribbons are given in a class, the 
highest pointing blue receive a gold star. 
While this would designate the best ar- 


rangement, it would be outside the whole 


spirit of this method of judging. 
Regarding the point system used by 

Wisconsin, it is well to know that this is 

not at all an arbitrary set of figures. The 


same method may be used with different | 


figures. If your show committee wants to 
use a non-competitive method of judging 
for your show, they can adopt any figures 
they desire for the pointing. If you 
feel that you wish to be more strict in 


your club, because your members are so | 


expert in flower arrangement, you can set 
your figures like this: 95—100, blue rib- 
bons; 90—95, red ribbons; 85—90, yel- 
low ribbons; 80—85, honorable mentions. 
This will mean, probably, that there will 
be fewer ribbons given in each class. 

It is never so satisfying to see four or 
even more entries in a comparatively 
small elass, all sporting blue ribbons; yet 
I have observed that where more than one 
blue is permitted, lenient judges are likely 
to feel less pressure to determine accur- 
ately, and to feel that it will please so 
many more people to give blues rather 
than a blue, that their finer judgment is 
not called upon, and the public as a result 
will feel that this must be an unusually 
fine show. “Did you ever see so many 
blue ribbons.” 

So a final word of warning may be: If 
you are judging by parallel gradation, 
judge even more carefully than you would 
in competitive judging; remember that a 
blue ribbon means the very finest kind 
of work—and the more blue ribbons there 
are given out, the less desirable they are. 
If everyone has a blue ribbon, what out- 
standing value has it? 


| 





5 New Garden Tools 
You SHOULD HAVE i 








Pat. 
Aug. 2, 1927 


Handy Hose\ Holder 


Directs sprays at any angle in any direction. You 
can adjust it to any position without turning off 
water or getting wet. Strong. Durable. 


THE WONDER WEEDER 












C WEEDER 
* PULLS “@ 
FS? ws cone WeEDs 
Two | STROKE SURFACE OF 
THRU SOIL D OVER 
TOOLS MULCHE 
_ | THIS WAY GROUND ON 
all he, P THIS SIDE 
ONE » ae = 











Makes cultivation a pleasure and takes the work 


out of weeding. ch aes ee ee 
~ GARDEN WHEEL BASKET 
—— . sy 





The sensation at all flower shows. Aluminum finish 
frame. Split oak bushel basket with green enamel 
finish. Rubber tired wheel. Weight, 10 Ibs. 


ANGLE IRON STAKES 
JUST WHAT EVERY 
GARDENER HAS 
BEEN LOOKING FOR. 


Enamel Finish Slots for 
String Wire or Tape 





GARD’N 
SENTRY 


Last for Years. 


2 feet 
$1.25 


per doz. 








3 feet 
$1.75 
per doz. 


EZY KUT 7 
FOLDING SICKLE 


Fastest Cutting Sickle on the Market. 


Razor Sharpness Makes Trimming Quick and Easy. 
Uses old razor blades. Lasts a lifetime. 





Ask for our circular or send check for all 5 
or any one of these tools. We pay postage. 
10% discount to Garden Club Members. 


GARDENERS FRIEND CO. 


ORANGE, MASS. 
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¢ CYANOGAS, a gas-producing powder, reaches deep 
in nests and destroys ALL ants in the colony. Kills 
the queen—wipes out entire colony. It’s the SURE way. 
Get CYANOGAS at hardware, drug and seed stores. 


30c KILLS A MILLION ANTS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
36 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 








NEW HARDY ASTERS 


in the following choice varieties at $2.00 per doz., 
$ per 100, postpaid: 

rich blue 2% ft. 

or white. Aug. to Oct. 4 ft. 

Countess of Dudley—Clear Pink, yellow eye, 

Elta—Double red. 2 ft. 

Hybridus luteus—-Yellow. July to Sept.. 2 ft. 

Lady Henry Maddocks—Pink. Dwarf. 1 ft. 

Marjorie—Large rose-pink flowers. Dwarf. 1 ft. 

Mauve Cushion—Silvery mauve. 9 to 10 in. 

N. A. Barr’s Pink 

Nancy—Light Pink. 

Queen Mary—Blue 

Ronald—Lilac-pink. Sept. 1 ft. 

Sam Banham—Semi-double white. Sept. 3 ft. 

Tataricus—Large bluish-violet. 6 ft. 

Victor—Large lavender flowers. Dwarf. Sept. 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, Va. 


Blue Gem—Deep, 
Climax—Blue 
9 in. 


Pink. 4 ft. 
Dwarf. 1 ft. 
tinted lavender. 3 ft. 





All ahout the NEW ROSES 


1938 Edition Now Ready 
Write for this helpful 

booklet. . . Sketches and 

data insure success with 

roses. Also 26 latest rose 


creations in full color. 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 
Dept. F4s Newark, New York State 














We invite you to visit 


CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, INC. 
Shore Road @ Greens Farms @ Conn. 
where you will see a collection 
of Rock and Alpine Plants of 
outstanding beauty and rarity. 

Free catalogue on Continuous Bloom in the Rock Garden 














AUTUMN FLOWERING CROCUS 
WILL BLOOM THIS FALL 


20 Bulbs 50¢ postpaid 

10 Speciosus, violet blue 

10 Zonatus, rose-lilac 

Catalog of fine bulbs on request 


Mi LEAN | BULB. FARM 








C11 ak 





CONTROL 


GARDEN INSECTS 
Use Mechling’s 








Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
(Non-injurious) 
This economical concentrated 
rotenone-pyrethrum garden 
spray controls aphis, beetles, 
worms, and many similar chew- 


ing and sucking insects. For 
dusting, use SULROTE our Rote- 
none-Sulphur Dusting Mixture 
ae Gladiolus Thrips, Black 
goss ot and Mildew on hes and 
exican Bean Beetles. Descrip- 

sora for tive folder at your dealers in 
garden supplies or write 


MECHUING BROS: CHEMICALS 


OVISION OF GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CAMDEN: NEW JERSEY: 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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“Glad” Gossip—III 


FORMAN T. McLEAN 


T this season, after looking over 
the catalogues, the bewildering 
number of varieties—about 7,000 





in the trade—leaves most of us puzzled 
to choose which we want for our gardens. 
I plead guilty to this same feeling. So 
in studying 17 lists of specialist dealers 
in Gladiolus, and the popularity contests 
of both the Canadian and the American 
Gladiolus societies, I picked out the 70 
varieties that are most frequently cata- 
logued and most popular in the con- 
tests. Using this double standard, I 
listed the ones easiest to get because 
offered by the most catalogues, and rat- 
ing highest, not in percentage but in 
popularity. 

Popularity alone rates Picarpy, that 
outstanding florists’ salmon pink, as first 


in both Canada and the United States, 
for the past two or three years, and 
by a wide margin. But the catalogues 


list others more generally. 

The varieties are arranged in the order 
of their popularity, both with the deal- 
ers and with the Gladiolus fanciers; 
giving first the name of variety, then 
the introducer and his location, the time 
(days) from planting to bloom, a_ brief 
deseription of color and character of 
plant and flower. 


1—MAip oF ORLEANS (Pfitzer, Germany), 
98, Creamy white, valued for cutting. 
2—PELEGRINA (Pfitzer, Germany) 83, 
Deep violet, rather small flower. 
3—MINUET (Coleman, U. 8.) 97, Lavender, 
most popular large commercial. 
4—COMMANDER KOEHL (Pfitzer, Germany) 
94, Deep red, showy, tall. 
5—ReEp Lory (Errey, Australia) 97, 
red, darker blotch; dull, 
6—WaASAGA (Palmer, Canada) 
buff, medium, ruffled P. G. 
7—Amapor (Kingsley, California) 
Bright brick red; good 
size. 
S8—PicarDy (Palmer, Canada) 92, Light 
salmon pink, showy and dependable. 
9—Marmora (Errey, Australia) 100, Lav- 
ender gray smoky, many open and 
large. 
)}—Miss NEw ZEALAND (Julyan, 


Bricky 
many open. 
92, Apricot 
, clear color. 
91, 
commercial 


New Zea- 


land) 94, Flaky salmon pink, very 
large. 
11—MILprRep LouIse (Wentworth, Michi- 


gan) 91, Clear light pink, large P. G. 
-Tip Top (Pfitzer, Germany) 94, Clear 
scarlet, tall. 


12 





13—VAGABOND PRINCE (Palmer, Canada) 
84, Smoky garnet brown, many open. 
14—PFITZER’s TRIUMPH (Pfitzer, Germany) 
99, Large salmon scarlet, few open. 
15—D. A. Hay (Whiteley, Australia) 96, 
Pink with white throat, many open. 
16—MoTHER MACHREE (Stevens, New York) 
103, Golden smoky lavender, many 
open. 
17—Ave Maria (Pfitzer, Germany) 89, 
Light violet, dark blotch, good size. 
18—Lucirer (Errey, Australia) 92, Bright 
orange with crimson blotch, showy. 
19—BaGpap (Palmer, Canada) 100, Smoky 


old rose, large and showy. 
-BETTy NUTHALL (Salbach, 
111. Light salmon cream, many open. 
21—GOLDEN GODDEss (Salbach, California) 
95, Yellow, many open, patented. 
22—Dr. F. E. BENNETT (Diener, California) 
98, Bright scarlet, many open. 


20- California ) 


23—STAR OF BETHLEHEM (Pfitzer, Ger- 
many) 83, Clear white, large, grace- 
ful. 

24—JOHANN S. BAcu (Pfitzer, Germany) 
87, Orange salmon, many open. 

25—MAMMOTH WHITE (Pfitzer, Germany) 


99, Large white, flowers crowded. 
26—Rep Puiprs (Briggs, California) 92 
Light red, medium, many open. 


27—B ive Beauty (Pfitzer, Germany) 85, 
Streaky light violet. 
28—Morocco (Pfitzer, Germany) 91, Ma- 


roon, large, open flowers. 
29—ROSEMARIE PFITZER (Pfitzer, Germany ) 
Pinkish creamy white, showy. 
-DuNnaA (Palmer, Canada) 90, Light pink 
with yellow throat. 
31—SALBACH’s ORCHID (Salbach, ¢ 
93, Rose pink, large. 


30 


Jalifornia ) 


—ALBATROSS (Pfitzer, Germany) 91, 
Large white. 
33—BERTy SNow (Mair, Scotland) 94, Lav- 


ender pink, many open and large. 
34—CHARLES DICKENS (Pfitzer, Germany ) 
93, Purple, most popular in its color. 
35—PoLaRk Ice (Pfitzer, Germany) 85, Pure 
white, medium size. 


36—BEtTsy Bospup (Canine, Canada) 111, 
Light creamy apricot sport of Nut- 
hall. 

37—MaAry ELIZABETH (Stevens, Connecticut ) 
105, Creamy white, ruffled. 

38—BILL SOWDEN (Fallu, Australia) 96, 
Blood red, large. 


39—BLUE ADMIRAL (Christ, U. S.) 
violet, good grower. 
-FRANK J. McCoy (Briggs, California) 
109, Large pink, many open. 
41—Aipa (Pfitzer, Germany) 87, 
violet, good commercial. 
—BEACON (Palmer, Canada) 388, 
with red edge. 
483—SONATINE ( Pfitzer, 
pink. 
44—-CRISTABEL (Mitsch, 
Light pink. 
45—EpItH Rosson (Brown, Australia) 95, 
Salmon pink, with crimson blotch. 
46—EaArRLY Dawn (Briggs, California) 77, 


Seo 


85, Deep 


Medium 
Cream 
97, 


Germany ) Light 


California) 101, 


Deep salmon pink. 

47—GOLDEN CHIMES (Ellis, Oregon) 87, 
Deep yellow. 

48—GOLDEN DREAM (Groff, Canada) 97, 
Deep yellow, tall, small flowers. 

-DEBONAIR (Palmer, Canada) 98, Pink 

with cream throat, P. G. 

50—GIANT. NyMPH (Coleman, U. 8.) 89, 


Light pink, vigorous. 
51—Mr. W. H. Putpps (Diener, California) 
108, Light salmon pink, showiest. 





52—ALLEGRO (Pfitzer, Germany) 85, Light 
violet, dark blotch. 

53—ALLEMANIA (Pfitzer, Germany) 95, 
Large dark red. 

54—-GERTRUDE SWENSON (Swenson, Aus- 
tralia) 94, Showy lavender, many 
open. 

NINTH SYMPHONY (Pfitzer, Germany) 


82, Light scarlet. 


56—CANBERRA (Errey, Australia) 96, Large 


vellow. showy. 

97 —EMILE AUBRUN (Lemoine. France) 98, 
Smoky rose, showy, large. 

58—OurR SELECTION (Ball, Australia) 104. 
Smoky salmon red, many open. 

59—AFLAME (Hornberger, New York) 84, 
Flaky flame scarlet, large P. G. 

60—SoUTHERN CROSS (Meader, Mass.) 80, 
Red. 

61—HINEMOA (Doney, Australia) 97, 


Smoky rose pink, large and showy. 


(Continued on page 243) 
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70 YEARS’ 
PLANTING 


them in the Spring. 


ARE NATIONAL 


ments Made Immediately. 


etc, 


beautiful ornamental tree and 
fruit. 


134 E. Division St. 





For 70 years we have planted Peonies in the Spring, 
which means that you too can have success in planting 


BRAND PEONIES 


We have ready RIGHT NOW for Spring sales over 10,000 
nice large selected roots in approximately 100 of the choice 
new and standard kinds—the world’s finest varieties. 
of these roots will bloom this season. 


BRAND'S FRENCH LILACS 


One of the world’s largest lilac farms. 
most beautiful French Own Root Lilacs, both double and 
single—white, blue, red, purple, rose, pink, lavender, violet, 


BRAND’S FLOWERING CRABS 


A New Dual Purpose Crab, that is entirely new, makes a 


Write TODAY for FREE Spring Catalog describing these and 
many other new flowers, cherries, plums, pears, apples, etc. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, 


EXPERIENCE 
PEONIES 


PRIZE WINNERS 


Many 
Order now. Ship- 


Over 80 years of the 


bears quantities of wonderful 


INC. 


Faribault, Minn. 











DON’T FAIL TO GET YOUR 


copy of the 


World's 


ALL-SEASON BULB 
COLLECTION 


Provides a succession of glorious blooms 
from early spring until late summer. 
All bulbs Top (Exhibition) Size, the 
largest size on the market. Each 
variety separately labeled and packed. 
60 Darwin Tulips in 10 varieties. $3.50 
25 April-Flowering Tulips, mixed. 1.12 
15 Bedding Hyacinths, 5 colors.. 1.30 
25 Garden Daffodils, mixed...... 1.25 
2 Madonna Lilies .............. 

3 Regal Lilies (6 in. cir.). -30 
36 Rock Garden Bulbs, in 6 var. 1.00 
50 Giant-Flowering Crocus, mixed .1.15 
3 Japanese Iris, in 3 varieties. . = 
1 Peony Officinalis, SE abina dea 





Cost —S Spates Price if selected 

GEE 506006 25w ks wtcdeced $11.97 
OFFERED IN THIS 
COLLECTION AT $10.00 


Delivered FREE to your Door if 
remittance accompanies order 


Any item listed above may also be or- 
dered separately at Catalog Price 
quoted. 











Most Beautiful 


BuLsB CATALOG 


If you love flowers and want to 
see beautiful full-color illustra- 
tions of the prize-winning varie- 
ties you can easily grow with Van 
Bourgondien Bulbs, mail the cou- 
pon below. This is the most 
beautiful and unusual Bulb Cata- 
log and Planting Guide jof its 
kind ever published, and is a gift 
to you from the American Branch 
of one of Holland’s oldest and 
largest Dutch bulb growers. 

See box at left for our special 
Get-Acquainted Offer. The All- 
Season Collection is a wonderful 
value at this reduced-profit price, 
and is typical of many similar 
offers to be found in our 1938 
Bulb Catalog and Planting Guide. 


‘Van Bourgondien Bros. 





on 


Agents wanted, part 
or full time. Liberal 
commissions. Write 


E Vame 
for particulars. 


Street 


Seeaeeaeeeaaaseaaeenes 


City 
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SSSSSRSSSSSSSSSSESSESSESHEESESHESSESESEESeeeeee 
Van Bourgondien Bros., 

Dept. 22, Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 

]} Send me a free copy of 


the World’s Most Beau- 
tiful Bulb Catalog. 


(tnd nan enenee BED: Kenaacanestans 
SSSSSSESSSSESSESSESESESSESSSESSESSEESSSESSERE SSeS eee 


0 Enclosed find $10.00 for 
which send me, postpaid, 
All Season Bulb Collec- 
tion described above. 























< ae Order Now 
ASSAM These Gorgeous 
Rhee New Iridescent 
Garden 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
1938 Bristol Introductions 


Rare and lovely blending of colors for your 
Fall garden, available in this iridescent 
group, new this year. Glowing, lusty masses 
of brilliant flowers, vigorous and sturdy. 
Ideal for gardens wherever chrysanthemums 
can be grown. Flowering in early Fall until 
heavy frosts. 


Because of our limited stock, we suggest 
that you avoid disappointment by placing 
your order now, for late Spring delivery. 


SYMPHONY rosy mauve tints overcast with soft 
coppery rose—full double flowers with the sheen 
of a damask silk. 

MANDARIN double flowers of perfect form—a 
captivating blend of coral, salmon, copper, and 
rose. 

CALIPH ox-blood red with a rich velvety effect— 
unusual in its intensity. 

SALADIN oriental red, shading to tangerine with 
coppery bronze tones on the petal reverse, prom- 
inent golden yellow disc. 

ABOVE VARIETIES IN STRONG GROWING 
PLANTS: 75¢ each, $7.50 per doz., | of each for 
$1.90. 

PYGMY GOLD dwarf Korean Pompon type pro- 
ducing quantities of miniature golden yellow blos- 














|” 


soms slightly over |” across. 


ABOVE VARIETY FROM 3” POTS, 50¢ Each: 3 
for $1.25; $5 Per Doz. 


(lf West of Mississippi, add 10°, for mailing) 


CREE Beautifully illustrated 1938 Catalog which offers 
two new Physostegias, the fine Hemerocallis 
Hyperion, the rare White Liatris, all accurately pictured in 
color—also other choice things for your garden. 





RISTOL NURSERIES INGE. 


Dept. 65 BRISTOL, CONN. 
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SPECIAL FUCHSIA OFFER 


Strong Young Plants 


CASCADE—Pink, finest new trailer $ .50 

LEVERKUSEN—Rosy salmon triphylla 50 

AVIATOR—Long single white 25 
a Most popular double white and light 

; ' 35 

CONSTANCE. Double blue shaded pink 25 

MORNING MIST—Single brick red 35 

$2.20 

Above six Postpaid to you for $2.00 


If ordered singly add postage. 
Free colored illustrated cxrtalog with each order. If 
no order placed remit 25c for catalog. 


From America's Finest Fuchsias 


BERKELEY HORTICULTURAL NURSERY 


1310 McGee Avenue Berkeley, Calif. 











1 Kills Chewing 


insects 


A gone ad, got 2. Kills —_— 
and funs ‘ * nsects 
insect a rs, Shrubs, ete- 3, Controls Fungus 
for F ss he Roses. Ask . Diseases 
~ ad = 
A specific for Tie Chem. Co 


OND Paint & 
6 Ferry St- 


~ GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Everyone who gardens enjoys reading 
Chronicle. Published monthly, it is official organ 
of the National Association of Gardeners and the 
American Rock Garden Society. Each issue brings 
a wealth of sound, practical, and up-to-date garden- 


your dealer. 3 
AM Beacon, N- 








Gardeners’ 


ing information. Subscription price, $2.00 a year, 
25¢ a copy. Trial subscription, 7 months for $1.00. 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


1270-B Sixth Avenue New York City 





= beady: 4 * . 
, ev. $ 
5M meg 


Zzp 


* go down’ like 










FREE book! 


S sstaiciiomen] 


JOIN NOW 
The American Dahlia Society 


Dues $2.00 Per Year 
Get the Improved BULLETIN 











The Finest and Most Informative Dahlia Magazine 
Published. Mail Dues Today to 
Cc. LOUIS. ALLING 
g 451 Court St., West Haven, Conn. a 











Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 





Attractive 
Practical 


Convenient 


Beautiful gray 
green color blends 
with garden. Every 
user satisfied. Sam- 
ples free to gar- 
den owners. 


Send Today. 


Howard Hammitt 


656 Main St. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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A Growing Garden 


Diary 


Mattie A. HartzoG 
date 
were 


of 


universal 
records 
is South 


can’t make a 
for gardening. These 
made in a locality that 
Washington, D. C., but at a higher 
altitude. The growing season is de- 
layed as you go North about one 
week for every 100 miles at sea level, 
and the same for every 500 feet of ele- 
vation. Readers must, therefore, get 
a “starting date” from their own gar 
dens and adapt dates accordingly. 
The sequences are the same, of course.| 


| You 


May 1—The sun shone in full 
this afternoon, in time for May Day 
festival in the natural ampitheater on 
the eollege campus—.May Day celebra- 
tions date from ancient times; the 
Romans observed in honor of Flora, the 
goddess of flowers. 

May 2—(Sunday) Iris look sick after 
rain and wind last night, but Moss Roses 
have attractive crested buds. Crested 
Moss is an old favorite; Golden Moss, 
recent origin, has pinkish buds, which 


glory 


open yellow. Calendulas, Painted Dai- 
sies (Pyrethrum) and Pinks are bloom- 


ing; English Daisies (Bellis) and Pan- 
sies have long stems. Keeping withered 
flowers picked so they will continue to 
bloom and not seed. 


May 3—Went through a friend’s gar- 
den, some of the Iris were lovely. A 
bed I admired had pink Verbena in 
front, pink Roses in the back and clumps 
of blue and white Iris between. Another 
beautiful border was of Lemon Lilies 
(Hemeroeallis) with low-growing blue 
Iris. The single and Japanese Peonies, 
Clove Pinks, and pink and blue Forget- 
me-nots made lovely pictures. 

May 4—Nipped seed pods off Tulips 
and gave Roses shallow  cultivation— 
Roses root close to the surface of the 
ground. Vetch that “volunteered” has 
dainty blue blooms up to the top of the 
vegetable garden fence, makes a pretty 
sight by ‘the climbing Gardenia Rose. 
Bees are busy and bright colored butter- 
flies are about—we are pulling up poor 
plants when they begin to bloom before 
the bees mix with best varieties, usually 
a few poor plants. 

May 7—Made an herb border in vege- 
table garden using useful herbs as Sage, 
Thyme, Dill, Caraway, Anise (there are 
culinary, fragrant, and medicinal kinds). 

May 9—This “Mother’s Day” just 
cool enough to be pleasant for the fam- 
ily, two puppies and a eat, to walk 
around in the peean grove where the 
trees have flower tassels hanging, Clover 
and Vetch are flowering, and baby squir- 


>? 
rels running around. Saw four on one 


tree. The perennial garden is colorful 
with blue Flax, Columbine, Lupin, 
Transvaal Daisies and Peonies (if 


Peonies are cut when buds begin to show 
color, will open wide in water and last 


longer). Climbing Roses are full of 
bloom: Dr. Van Fleet, Paul’s Scarlet, 
Silver Moon, and Climbing American 
Beauty holding their own among the 
newer ones. Mockorange  (Philadel- 





phus) and Flowering Loeust (Rose 
Acacia) conspicuous in shrubbery bor- 
ders. 

May 12—As was cutting Dr. Van 


Fleet Roses, which arrange beautifully, 
noticed young catbirds in nest in Rose 


arbor. Birds like thorny places for pro- 
tection. Also saw a brown thrasher tak- 
ing mulberries to young; wasn’t afraid 


of me but didn’t want me to know where 
the nest was. One of the sweetest song- 
sters of summer, likes to get on a prom- 


inent limb to sing. 

May 14—Went sixty miles to see two 
Rose gardens, and though it hailed on 
us and Roses were hurt was still well 


worth the trip. Sweetheart (Cecile Brun- 
ner), and Phyllis Bide, a climber with 
little buds of gold and pink opening to 
small yellow flowers, that blooms at all 
seasons (the gardener told us) were 
dears. Golden Climber (Mrs. Arthur 
Curtis James) was noticeable with golden 
yellow long stemmed blooms. Condesa 
de Saste uZo “and Max Krause made attrac- 
tive standards. Dainty Bess of single 
rose-pink flowers and wine-colored sta- 
mens is always admired. Soeur Therese, 
Eclipse with pointed yellow buds, and 
Matador merited attention. In one of 
the gardens was a bed for Rose euttings 
—put down in December with glass fruit 
jars over; the euttings had around four 
eyes with two above ground, most of 
them were stems of bloomed Roses. 

On our way home we saw terraces in 
fields white with Daisies and admired the 
Scotch Broom (Cytisus) at an old place— 
owner told us that the first plants in this 
country were brought to Virginia; the 
life of a plant around three years but 
there are always seedlings to replace the 
old ones. 

May 15—Took seed pods off divaricata 
Phlox—does best in semi-shade, cannot 
cultivate for plants are so thick; when 
through blooming we eut the flower stems 
so new growth will appear and _ stay 
green through summer. If flower stems 
are left, find they disappear after bloom- 
ing and bed fills with weeds. (Some like 
to leave them to throw seed—the small 
plants will be found in various places— 
but if this is done be sure to eut stems 


as soon as seeds have ripened so the 
plants will not be so weakened. ) 
May 16—We rambled in the woods 


and saw Thistles blooming, swamp But- 
tereups, Heart-leaves, and Mullein with 
woolly leaves of silver-green and spikes 
of yellow bloom. Jack-in-the-pulpit was 
in the moist woods; the flowers so formed 
they resemble the pulpits of early times 
which had hoods over them. 


May 22—Cultivated the vegetable gar- 
den—planting more seed—having many 
vegetables out of garden now. Started 
pruning tomatoes. 


May 25—Lawns were mowed; grass 
grows so fast had elippings removed to 
keep from smothering roots, or turning 
brown and being unsightly (when elip- 
pings are short should be left on, help 
fertilize). Taking off some bulb foliage 
—Bulbs should be given complete plant 
food immediately after leaves turn yel- 
low. Annuals planted over them should 
be shallow rooted ones so that deep roots 
will not disturb dormant bulbs. 
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When writing in reference 


—— Z tA 


Queries a d Ans Ww 





to any paragraph or inquiry in the pages of THE FLOWER 


GROWER, it will help greatly to quote exactly the name of inquirer, and the month and page 


of the magazine in which the item appears. 


Culture of Ornamental Gourds 


We have tried for four years to grow 
Ornamental Gourds and each time the 
borer would eat the plants, but last year 
we tried again by mixing lime into the 
soil before we planted the seeds. It proved 
successful to some extent, but our gourds 
were not as yet what we wanted them to 
he. Perhaps one of the readers could tell 
what they do, if they grow gourds.—Mkr. 
Gus MUELLER, (N. J.) 


Where Can Othonna Be Purchased? 


In the October issue of THE 
GROWER of 1936, page 544, in a_ letter 
written by Robert N. Roat of Illinois in 
answer to a question in a former issue by 
Mrs. S. D. Bauert of Texas there was a 
paragraph about Othonna, a good hanging 
plant with succulent leaves, ete., ete. 
Have been trying to find this vine but have 
been unsuccessful, and am wondering if 
anyone can tell me where it can be had. 
(Mrs. ADELINE B. STRATTON, (Kans. ) 


FLOWER 


Raising Genista from Cuttings or Seed 


Can some one give me information on 
Genista? Can it be raised from cuttings 
or seed? It has yellow flowers and I got 
t as a pot plant—Mary Marruies, (Wisc.) 


—The so-called Genista is probably 
Cytisus canariensis. They can of course be 
grown from seeds but generally they are 
best propagated by cuttings of soft wood 
put into heat. 


Pronunciation of Gourd 


How does one 
coord (as in 


pronounce Gourd—vord, 
food) or gurd (like curd) ? 
Here we say gord, but pronunciations seem 


to vary. I enjoy THE FLOWER GROWER so 
much. It is the best garden magazine 
going.—(Mrs.) R. W. Corr, (Ohio). 


The approved form is * 
“lured” almost. 


goo-rd” rhyming 
with 


Greenhouse Information Wanted 

I would like to know where to get in- 
formation about building a very small 
greenhouse against my house for starting 
annuals.—Dr. M. G. Boyp, (Mass. ) 


You will see in the February issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER one solution to your 
problem, but if you want further informa- 
tion you should write to Lord and Burnham 
Company, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y., who 
could give you detailed information on ready 
built houses. 


Botanical Names Wanted 


Would like to know the name of a plant 
(hardy) and where it could be purchased 
that looks exactly like the double White 
Feverfew only the foliage is odorless. Have 
heard it called Mountain Daisy. Also a 
vellow flower that has foliage similar to 
the Sunflower, only smaller, grows about 
three feet high and has very double yellow 
flowers about the size of the common Dahlia, 
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looks like a small double Sunflower. When 
given to me it was called California Sun- 
flower. Lost them both last winter.— (Mrs. ) 
EvA LAMBERT, (III.) 


Seeds of Korean Chrysanthemums 


Where can Korean “mums” be 
found? Is there a yellow single or Korean? 
I had one this fall among four seedlings 
given me last spring that were self sown. 
We had not seen a yellow before. It 
lemon color, clear.—X 


seeds of 


is a 


Seeds of hybrid Worean Chrysanthe- 
mums can be had from any first class seed 
store. You should not be surprised at the 
appearance of a yellow Chrysanthemum as 
that is the normal color of the Chusan 
Daisy, the wild species from China and 
one parent of the old time garden Chrysan- 
themums; there are some excellent shades 
of yellow in the Koreans. 
Cultivation of Stocks and Clivias 

Will some one please tell me how to grow 
Stocks. I heve tried sowing seed in the 
open ground and in flats. They get about 
six inches high and just stop growing and 
never bloom. Also where can I buy Clivia 
miniata.—(Mrs.) E. A. Rurrner, (Nebr.) 


—You should be able to buy Clivia from 
such firms as Bobbink & Atkins, Ruther- 
ford, N. J.; H. A. Dreer Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; and Cecil Houdyshel, La Verne, Calif. 
The secret of getting Stocks is to sow 
them very early and get them growing on 
into good sized plants before the hot weather 
arrives. Once they get checked in the hot, 


dry, summer weather they are no good. 
You must sow them indoors in flats in 


February. 


Plants Attacked by Mealy Bugs 


What about the little mealy bug as 
florists call them. This mealy bug is the 
little spongy mold-like fungus that form on 
the Coleus about the middle of winter. I 
have worked in some greenhouses where 
Coleus are destroyed at once on the belief 
that there is no cure for the mealy bug, 
and the fear of losing other plants of greater 
value.—(Mrs.) Iva L. BurNs, (Ind.) 


You describe the mealy bug as infest- 
ing your plants. This is an insect not a 
fungus and is very common on Coleus, 
Gardenias, Cactus, and in general 
when tropical plants are brought into cool 
conditions. The mealy bug is a soft shell 


some 


scale insect covered with a waxy exuber- 
ance. It must be attacked by something 
that will cut the wax. Aleohol will do 


this, so solutions of nicotine, rotenone, or 
pyrethrum, or mixtures of them in alcohol 
are used such as Evergreen or a soapy solu- 
tion of nicotine sulphate. When the insect 
is found, use a small paint brush or even a 
surgical swab (cotton batting on the end of 
a piece of wood) and touch each infection 
with the solution. The insect is not in the 
soil but it travels from plant to plant and 
each individual may give birth to fifty or 
a hundred young which are mere specks 
and crawl around until they find an an- 
chorage where they stay for the rest of 
their lives. 









OF ENGLAND.. 


The ROSE 


All of us have our favorite flowers but so have dam- 
aging insects, Experienced gardeners know that to 
bring out the full bloom and beauty of any flower, it 
must be protected against insect destruction. ‘* Black 
Leaf 40” used regularly according to directions helps 
keep your garden free of certain insect pests, 


ECONOMICAL 


**Black Leaf 40”’ is economical—a little makes a 
lot of spray. Kills insects both by contact and by 
fumes, Has many other valuable uses too, as de- 
scribed on label and in free leaflets, ‘‘Black Leaf 
40”" is sold by dealers everywhere, 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 
INCORPORATED ¢ LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


v Rjack 
mat Leal Ap 


LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 





Insist on 
original 
factory- 
sealed 
packages 
for tull 





1F YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 


LIbGes... 
and summer flowering bulbs, send for 
ar 


our price list. Clean, healthy stock, 


GARDEN 
TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical Power Plow, Cultivator, 

and Lawnmowing Tractor for 

Gardeners, Florists, Nursery- 

men, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 

Small Farms, Country Estates, 

Suburbanites and Poultrymen. 

Low Prices - Easy Terms 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 






















FLOWER LOVERS SAY 
“There's Something Real” 
Because 
NO MORE WOOD STAKES 
WITH RAG & STRING TIES 


Termite and rot proof. Adorns 
any plant and beautifies gardens. 
SAVES HOURS OF WORK 
Lends a “firm hand” 
THEY'RE PERMANENT 
Only 40c per doz. and up 
THREE SIZES — 16” 30” 42” (Overall) 
U. S. Pat. No. 2021303 
elo) t] N= jek see) & 4) FW le 


NEW YORK,NY 


I4O LIBERTY ST., 








FOR IRIS FANS ONLY! 
THE CHOICEST NEW IRIS ARISTOCRATS 





Spring Prom $15.00 
| Cristabel 12.00 
| Snow King 10.00 
Midwest Gem 20.00 
The Red Douglas 25.00 
Sandalwood 15.00 
Golden Hind 10.00 
Golden Treasure 10.00 
Mata Hari 15.00 
Michelangelo 25.00 
Siegfried 25.00 
Waverly 10.00 
Rosy Wings 12.00 


Garden Magic 30.00 





And Among the Ranking 


Nobility— 

Your Choice of any 5 of 
the following for $20.00— 
7 for $25.00—10 for $30.00 

Eros . 

Eilah 

Gloriole 

Golden Helmet 














Missouri Happy Days 
; La Feria 
Alice Harding Missouri 
oe Lady Paramount 
ithesome Mohrson 
Blue Triumph Ozone 
Claribel Siera Blue 
Chinook Sir Knight 
California Gold Spokan 
Cheerio The Black Douglas 


Send for New Catalog — Just Out 
MAPLE VALLEY IRIS GARDENS 


Mapleton * Mrs. C. G. Whiting, Owner ¢ lowa 
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Make “‘MUMS’’ the glory of 
your garden. Our new book 
tells how. Our long list of 
best varieties is ‘“‘POPULAR- 
ITY TESTED” (picked by 
visitors at our ‘“‘Mum” show). 
Read about our Garden Blue- 
berries. Bush Cherry. May 
Day Tree and new, novel, 
rare hardy perennials and 
shrubs. A postal brings free 
copy and new low prices. 
HILL TOP ORCHARDS & 
NURSERIES 
Box. 258, Hartford, Mich. 
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§ R ij S$ Be Choosy! 


We have for 15 Years 
ORIENTAL POPPIES e HEMEROCALLIS 
Ask for Catalogue—Dept. FI. 
OVER-THE-GARDEN-WALL 
West Hartford, Conn. 





















If you want BETTER PANSIES 
than your neighbors, plant 

THE OREGON GIANTS 
You will have immense blooms of 
wonderful coloring, heavy texture. 
and long stems. 


600 Seeds, mixed 

Trial pkt., 175 seeds.. 

(Cultural Directions and Sugges- 

tions for Marketing Pansy Plants 
on Request) 


Canby, Oregon 










Giant Dahlia-Flowe 
blooms,5 inches across,2 inches take 





y Sturdy 3-ft. plants. 4 favorite colors, 










Scarlet, Lavender, Yellow, Rose 


—a 15c-Packet of seeds of each, all for 
Dostpaid to you, aia 
FY Burpee's Seed Catalog free-144 pages—over 


Send dime today! 


Pe) 100 pictures in color, a valuable guide to every 








W, ATLEE BURPEE CO. “<7 
ovy Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 


Gower and vegetable worth 
growing. Guaranteed 
seeds. Low prices, 























May in Lower California 


Mary C. SHAW 


with once in a while a hot one. 

Nights are very cool and fogs from 
the ocean visit us quite often. These 
must now take the place of rain. At 
least they help to conserve precious mois- 
ture. 

There is a wealth of bloom in 
shrubs such as Jasmine, Roses, Hydran- 
gea, Lonicera, Solla, evergreen and blue- 
flowered, and Spanish Broom with frag- 
rant golden pea-like flowers. The last 
three named are very drought resistant. 

Then there are the later Iris, pink and 
white Watsonias from Africa, and gor- 
geous Mesembryanthemums from the 
same land. Of course there are Colum- 
bines, Pansies, Eschscholtzias, Lilies, Del- 
phinium and Valerian in red, white and 
pink. This is a perennial and exceed- 
ingly persistent. It requires no care but 
an occasional cutting back and a good 
watering at that time to start growth 
again. 

As May is frequently the cloudy month 
of the entire year worms and aphis thrive. 
So gardeners need to use poisons. 

All remaining Dahlia tubers and green 
plants should go into the ground. It is 
well to drive stakes along side and so 
run no risk of disturing root systems 
later. Plant the tubers flat,’ about six- 
inches deep, and water but little till 
sprouts show above ground. Otherwise 
tubers may rot. When coming up the 
tender growth will need protection from 
“eaters.” 

Dahlias planted in mid-February 
should come into bloom the latter part 
of this month. They will do better with 
a mulch of peat or dried clippings. 

Get after the small green beetle with 
black spots. His name is Diabrotica sor- 
ror (sorrow’s the word!) Some eall him 
Diaboliecal which is in keeping. 
He chews blossoms to rags! Early in 
the morning before this creature is awake 
grab him and pinch well. He’s canny. 
Poison helps but hand-picking is best. 

The February planting of Dahlias 
should consist of small compact sorts as 
Shows and Poms in the darker colors for 
they are not chewed as much; and later 
beetles are not so plentiful. 

Take up and divide Violets for next 
winter’s bloom. They are suited with 
light soil and morning sun. Spray with 
hose early in the day for red spider, 
their worst enemy. 


Dee are gradually becoming warmer 


For midsummer blossoms more Gladi- 
olus should be planted. These will grow 
more rapidly than earlier in the season. 
Also, thrips are worse late. 

Make another sowing of seeds ‘ 
Seabiosa, Cosmos, Asters, Zinnias, Pe- 
tunias, Marigold, Phlox, Gaillardia, Sal- 
piglossis and Candytuft. It is well to 
have fillers for bare places and plenty of 
autumn bloom. 

If you have a sheltered and shady nook 
dig in leafmold and set Fuchsias, Begon- 
ias and Ferns. And don’t forget the slug- 
poison for good results. 


Rooted Carnation and Chrysanthemum 
cuttings should now be set into their per- 
manent places in the garden. These are 
sun-lovers. The former likes a light 
sandy soil, the latter is glad of just any 
sort. After they start growing pinch out 
the tops for sturdier and better-shaped 
plants. 

Holland bulbs are in a state of ripen- 
ing tops. Unless the space is wanted it is 
not necessary to dig these bulbs every 
year. One gets more flowers if they are 
left undisturbed. After the tops are dry, 
if they are dug the bulbs should be stored 
in a cool dry place till early fall. 


Water rather sparingly now and lawns 
and gardens will be easier to satisfy 
through the long hot dry spell that is 
ahead. 


There are nearly always poor or thin 
spots in a lawn. It will help to water 
these more often than the rest. Some- 
times the spots are caused by streaks of 
hard soil, and water does not soak in. 
If so, prick and puncture well with a 
small fork. This will often bring the 
fresh green when other things fail. Try 
this, also, on the terrace. 


Weeds such as Dandelion, Filaree and 
Plantain are not destroyed by mere mow- 
ing. For them, just run a long slender 
knife blade at a slant down into their 
roots. Then pick out the plant, and that 
is the end of it. This is quick, easy, and 
will not make holes or bad spots in the 
lawn. 


We Hear from Texas 


Mrs. J. C. DARNELL 


HEN I think back on the month 

W of May in my childhood it invar- 

iably is associated with three 
things—the dog-tooth Violet, carpeting 
shady, leaf-strewn hillsides, the Trillium 
peeping from the protection of fallen 
logs and the darling little Dutchman’s 
Breeches (Bloodroot) that are still fa- 
vorites with me in the wild flowers of 
early spring. 

Years from now the children who wan- 
tonly gather wild flowers only to let them 
fade unappreciated, will love and protect 
them. This feeling is rapidly becoming 
general among deep-thinking minds. Gar- 
den clubs are taking greater pains to 
protect wild beauties and prevent their 
utter destruction and also to perpetuate 
their State flowers. Houston and many 
other Texas cities are rapidly becoming 
Blue Bonnet minded and _ decorating 
their boulevards and by-ways, their river 
and bayou banks with this charming 
flower. 

I am far from being a landscape artist 
(how I wish I were sometimes) but I do 
love vines around a home. When I pass a 
house and see flowering vines on veranda 
or trellises on the lawn I know there is 
someone there who understands the prin- 
ciple of combining charm and usefulness. 
It is of course better to have these in the 
perennial and evergreen kinds but many 
times we find a place where we wish to 
have an annual that will give us quick 
shade and of these my favorite of the Im- 
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pomeas is the Early Heavenly Blue that 
does not reseed and will cover a good- 
sized pergola and delight you with its five 
inch blooms. This is the best of the large 
Morning Glories. 


Visitors to the Azalea Trail in Hous- 
ton this March were charmed with the 
beauty of vines in the magnificent gar- 
dens. ‘This is one point in lawn and 
garden decoration that cannot well be 
dispensed with for attractive use. 


A man recently wrote for my idea for 
something to grow close to large trees on 
his lawn as grass would die out leaving 
bare places. I believe Herniaria hirsuta 
would suit this use admirably as, though 
it is an annual, it reseeds and is as good 
as a perennial for bare spots and for 
tying sandy soils. It has dense moss- 
like foliage, a pretty bloom and comes 
quickly from seed. Planted now it should 
do well. But this plant loves sun and 
does not do so well in dense shade. 


Last winter while buying plants from 
the newly improvised stands for Poinset- 
tia and flower display on the street in 
Houston I became Primula minded. I 
am now preparing for my winter windows 
and am trying the veris variety that has 
big blooms on long stems. Am getting 
both gigantea and Munstead and after 
pinching back through the summer I shall 
keep them in basement window because 
they do best in a moist cool air. I shall 
only have them out to “show off” their 
beauty. That is the only way you can 
bring Primulas to perfection of bloom. 

A lady wrote me to know something 
about growing the Farfugium. Do you 
know I’m wanting to know that myself. 
I have bought ten in the last year and I 
have failed to realize beauty from any of 
them. I fancied it was woodsy soil they 
needed and got that but they died “to a 
man” so you see I am no authority on 
Farfugiums. Yet I mean to keep on 


trying to find out their true soil need. If 


anyone knows that I wish they would tell 
me. 


I know you wil! think I am winter win- 
dow garden minded and I am. This is 
the time to be if you want the windows 
lovely. Just now it is the Carnation 
Dazzler that has the floor. They are 
glorious. Pinch them back several times 
this summer to encourage lots of stems 
for bloom and in September let them 
have their way. 


If you have any Geraniums or plants 
you wish to propagate by cuttings try 
my plan of using Kak Salve for this. I 
put it all around the growing stem just 
below a node and in three weeks you can 
eut this stem off just below the salve and 
set it in sand and peat moss with a surety 
of it rooting. Often roots will be already 
formed. 


I believe I have rid my lawn of moles 
and the desperate little salamander by 





using Mologen in their runways. 
Superb blooms 3 to 4 inches across. S 
Wonderful colors. Strong plants, 
heavily rooted. All will bloom soon. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. FREE 25th 
ANNIVERSARY LIST. Prepaid 
One Vetterle and Reinelt Delphinium FREE 
With Order and 6 Addresses of Gardening Friends 
BREECE'S GARDENS Delaware, Ohio 


Glad Gossip 


(Continued from page 238) 


62—BrEowuLr (Nitchman, Ohio) 110, Lav- 
ender, tall. 


63—ORANGE BUTTERFLY (Salbach, Califor- 
nia) 91, Orange prim., many open. 
64—CORYPHEE  (Pfitzer, 99, 


Germany ) 
Light salmon pink, 


large, flaky. 
-CHAMPLAIN (Palmer, Canada) 81, Pale 
violet. 
66—HERCULES (Crow, Canada) 90, Orange 
or apricot yellow, large. 


67—HERITAGE (Ristow, U. S.) 99, Medium 
pink, tall, many open, large. 


68—Mkrs. T. E. LANGForp (Crow, Canada) 
102 Blush white, large. 
69—BLEEDING HEART (Brown, Mass.) 79, 


Light pink with blood-red blotch. 
70—ALAYNE (Kenyon, C. S.) 95, Rose. 


71—BLvE TRIUMPHATOR (Pfitzer, Germany) 
90, Giant light violet, tall. 


72—BLUE WoNDER (Both, Australia) 95, 
Light violet, many open, large. 
73—ApPprRicoTr GLow (Palmer, Canada) 92, 


Salmon yellow P. G., tall. 

74—JUBILEE (Kemp, New Jersey) 99, Large 
light lavender. 

75—GRAF ZEPPELIN (Pfitzer, Germany) 95, 
Scarlet, large. 


These are among the most popular, with 
both dealers and amateurs; there are 
many newer sorts, not yet well known, 
that will undoubtedly replace many of 
them, but they have not yet made their 
records. 


A few of the new varieties, not yet well 
known, are deserving of special mention. 
SHIRLEY TEMPLE, a large ruffled cream, 
should have been included in the popu- 
larity list of the dealers, since a majority 
of them list it. RopertT Burns in deep 
violet, is rated an improvement on BLUE 
ApMIRAL. Both were from Crist, and if 
had the same opinion, it is worthy of 
note. The light violet Mitrorp from 
Australia is large, and wins awards. 
Among oddities, LONDONDERRY in brown, 
and GREEN LIGHT in greenish cream are 
interesting. ORANGE from Mair is de- 
seribed as good in the color, and such is 
needed. Leschi is an interesting, wide 
open wine red, not large, but good. NEw 
Era also is an attractive ruffled pink, and 
Prairie GOLD, a deep bronzy yellow, is 
worth a trial. Rewi Faw. is highly 
spoke nof as a showy dark red, but I have 
not yet tried it. 





Destroy Moles 
THIS EASY WAY 


Pat. Off. 
Non-poisonous to 








Reg. U. S§ 


An efficient powder. 
pets, soil, or grass. Rids your lawn of 
moles in 2 to 3 days. Odorless, easy to 
use. Prices: Y-lb. can 50c; 1)2-lb. can 
$1.25; 5-lb. can $4. Write, if unable to 
obtain from dealer. 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Established 1897) 


Dept F 37th and Filbert Sts., Phila., Pa. 
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SNOWFLAKE DELPHINIUM SEEDLINGS 


Large Flowered, long 
strong growth, $5.00 per dozen 


WHITE PHLOX, MIA RUYS. 


of large, pure white flowers. 


lovely white, spikes, 


Immense heads 


15” high. $3.00 





per dozen 


AGNES A. WHEELER 
6123 S. E. 18th Ave. Portland, Oregon 


























GARDENS GROW BETTER 


.. «When you use this 
new measured fertilizer 


Here’ s an amazing new fertilizer 
that will help you get better results with 
flowers, vegetables, lawns, shrubs and 
trees. A measured beauty treatment that 

oes farther—costs less because you use 
ess. 


CHAR-GRO is a scientifically balanced 
plant food. It comes in clean, granular 
pellet form...is easy to handle... distrib- 
utes evenly . . works itself into the soil 
and lodges in ‘the root area where it is al- 
ways available for plant use. 


CHAR-GRO has a highly absorbent char- 

coal base that has no waste. No draining 

away of valuable nourishment...no odor 
.no weed seed. 


Try CHAR-GRO this Spring and notice 

the increased beauty it brings to your gar- 

den and lawn. You'll never go back to 

old-fashioned fertilizers. Get CHAR-GRO 

at your dealer in 5, 10, 25 
100 Ib. packages. 


MAKE THIS TEST 


at our expense. Let us send 
you a Free sample of CHAR- 
GRO-—sufficient for 25 pot- 
ted plants. Just mail the cou- 
pon below. 


CHAR- GRO 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
165-B John St., New York 
Please send me Free SAMPLE 
of CHAR-GRO sufficient for 25 
potted plants. I enclose 10c to 
cover cost of packaging and 
mailing. FG-5 


= ve 


CHAR-GRo \2 
feetuites (C 
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McRAE 
FERTILIZER 
DEVICE 


Indispensable to the 
gardener 





entirely new 
free running 


money with this 


time and 
For use with any dry 
fertilizing material. 


Save 
garden tool. 


No more dirty hands or clothing, no bag to 


carry in using fertilizer. : 
Efficient in every phase of gardening. Excel- 
lent for application to lawns. ar at and 
Places positive control of amount of fertilizer 
used in hands of operator. 
‘he low retail price places this implement 
within the reach of all. Shipped to you pre- 


paid $1.25. 
When ordering or for further particulars write to 
THE McRAE IMPLEMENT CO. ; 
NORTH TONAWANDA NEW YORK 
Dealers and Agents Wanted 


“DREAMS OF BEAUTY” 
One of the finest ever introduced, best suited to 
our American climate. Large flowers, closely set 
on tall spikes, in many shades of lightest 
blue to deepest gentian blue; some orchid 
shades; many doubles. Mildew and heat resist- 
ant. Ideal planting size sure to bloom this year. 
15 for $1.00; 100 for $6.00 postpaid. 
Large 2-yr. field-grown plants. 6 for $1.00 prepaid. 
Send for catalog of perennial and rock plants 
HEREFORD’S GARDENS Oakford, Illinois 


BEGONIAS 


Tuberous Rooted Begonias 
Single and double mixed 











Per Doz. Per 100 
13-2 $2.00 $15.00 
2 and up 3.00 19.00 


All prices prepaid in U.S. A. No orders 
less than $2.00. For California please 


add sales tax. 


A. RYNVELD COMPANY 


“The Leading Bulb House in the West” 
925 Howard St. San Francisco, Calif. 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
FRE 


study. 







Full information on how to be a 
Landseape Architect by easy home 

Uncrowded profession open to 
men, women. Healthful outdoor work. 
Opportunities for employment assured. 
Big fees—up to $100 a week. Write 
today for book giving opportunities. 
American Landscape School, 5.8 
Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, la. 


FIVE NEW HYBRID KOREAN MUMS 


These five new varieties are a step ahead of other 
Korean Mums. For a blaze of glory in the fall 
garden they are unexcelled. Sturdy growing plants 
from 2% in, pots 
Astrid Indian Summer Louise Schling 
Peyche Thalia 

One plant of each for $1.25 postpaid 
Our GREATER VALUE catalog of Hardy Phlox 








Asters, Korean Mums, Hemerocallis and Wild 
Flowers free for the asking 
The LEHMAN GARDENS, Faribault, Minnesota 








TO GET BETTER RESULTS WITH 


4b iin 


S ASTERS, MARIGOLDS, 
PETUNIAS, SWEET PEAS 
AND OTHER ANNUALS 


"Te this amazing, new, measured fertilizer 
CHAR-GRO with a charcoal base that has no 
waste. Scientifically balanced plant food in clean, 
granular, pellet form: At your local dealer, or 
write us today for FREE sample, suf- laces ATA 

ficient for 25 potted 
plants. Enclose 10cto 
cover cost of mailing 
and postage. 











CHAR -GRo ¢ 


FCOTMITER Iq 
; 


164 John St. 


Feed to Obtain Finest 'Zinnias 


“THE MASTER GARDENER” 


HERE is perhaps no better illustra- 

tion of the advancement in plant 

breeding than the glorious Zinnias 
of today. And truly, the Zinnia is aptly 
called “everybody's flower’—an indispen- 
sable garden annual. Types are so many 
and so varied that there is one suitable 
for practically every use. The Zinnia is 
one of the most satisfactory flowers to 
grow throughout the summer, and re- 
markable for the duration and profusion 
of its flowers, which keep perfect for 
weeks before fading. The Zinnia is ex- 
tremely colorful, stands considerable heat, 
and has few pests. As a eut flower it is 


unexcelled. Some people object to the 
rather stiff habit of growth and _ the 
rather coarse foliage, vet the color and 


texture of the foliage form a good back- 
ground for the wealth of flowers pro- 
duced. The plant is beautiful both in 
borders and beds. The tall kinds even 
make a beautiful summer hedge. The 
eolor range is almost unlimited—white, 
pink, red, carmine, yellow, orange, and 
lavender. 

Bloom from outdoor sowings may be 
had trom July to October. If you get good 
your results will be best, of course ; 
but even the best of seed cannot compen- 
sate for a lack of plant food. Even per- 
feet strains under starved conditions will 
sometimes remind us of the Zinnia as it 
formerly was; so if you wish the most 
beautiful, very double flowers, buy good 
seed, and enrich the seed bed with a com- 
plete, balanced plant food before sowing 
the seed. Apply the plant food at the 
rate of one rounded tablespoonful per 
square foot of surface area and work 
lightly into the soil. Give another feed- 
ing when buds begin to show; if sown in 
beds, apply the second feeding at the rate 
of one heaping teaspoontul to each square 
foot of if in rows, apply the see- 


seeds, 


space ; 


ond feeding at the rate of one heaping 
teaspoonful to each one foot of row, 
applying at each side of the row and 


into the soil with rake or hoe. 
freely during periods of dry 
weather. Remember that if grown in a 
sunny spot, fed well, and given plenty 
of water, the more completely double the 
flowers will be. 


working 


Water 


For general purposes outdoor sowing is 
very satisfactory, however. Seeds should 
not be sown until all danger of frost is 
over, and the soil has become warm. If 
planted too early and the young plants 
are subjected to frosts or a period of 
cold weather, they receive a cheek which 
often causes mis-shapen flowers and also 
causes extreme variations in color.  Zin- 
nias are natives of Mexico and like hot 
weather and full sunshine, so choose an 
open sunny position. Plant preferably in 
rows, sowing the seeds about half an ineh 
deep. When plants are two inches high, 
thin, as they need plenty of room for 
development—larger sorts should — be 
thinned to about 24 inches, and medium 
and dwarf sorts to 18 inches or less. 


Rows should be 2 to 3 feet apart. Cover 
the sowing burlap and do not allow the 
bed to dry out. Remove the burlap as 
soon as the seed sprouts, which will be in 
five to six days. 

Mildew is about the only troublesome 
disease of Zinnias. It is more likely to 
appear where plants are partly shaded. 
To prevent, dust with finely ground sul- 
phur when the first buds are forming. If 
the season is very wet, black spot may 
become a problem. Spray with bordeaux 
or dust with copper-lime dust to control. 

TYPES OF ZINNIAS 

The size and form of the Zinnia varies 
considerably, some being similar to the 
tiny button type of Chrysanthemums, 
some curled and erested, and some quite 
similar to the Dahlia. The height varies 
according to the class—dwarf, 3 to 12 
inches; medium, 12 to 20 inches; and tall, 
20 to 30 inches. 

The principal types are described be- 
low; there are also additional ones: 


Tall: DAHLIA-FLOWERED—the _ true 
aristocrats of Zinnias. Fullness of petals, 
extradordinary color range and good 
keeping qualities as a cut flower make 


this type very popular. The flowers re 
semble the decorative Dahlia, and are so 
double that no center is discernible. { For 
illustration of this type see front cover of 
April FLowrr GRowER.| MAmMMoTH— 
large, double type with only a small cen- 
ter. Size and general effect of this group 


closely approaches the Dahlia flowered 
class, although flowers are more flat and 


spreading. Scapiosa FLOWERED—similar 
in form to the flowers of the Seabiosa. 
Fantasy — a Chrysanthemum-tlowered 
type, petals twisted and curled, odd 


shaped. Star Dust, a elear golden-yellow 
Fantasy type, was given an award of 
merit in the All-American selection of 
flowers for 1937. 
Medium and Dwarf: 
—distinet from all other 
it produces flowers 30 to 40 days 
seeding; 15 to 18 inehes tall; medium- 
sized flowers. PumMita—fully. double 
blooms, average 2 inches across, on bushy 


WONDER 
in that 
from 


EARLY 
Zinnias, 


plants. Height of plants about 18 inches. 
Linuirput or  PomMPpon—tiny, _ short- 
stemmed, very double flowers hardly ex- 
ceeding a daisy flower in size. Height, 
12 to 15 inches. MEXICAN ZINNIAS 

small, double and single flowers in shades 


of vellow and orange. Plants about 16 
inches in height. Picoren Type—fairly 
tall growth and attractive flower forma- 
tion. Differs from other types in that 
each petal is outlined by a contrasting 
color that harmonizes with the body of 
the flower. Tom THumMB—very dwarf— 
4 to 6 inehes tall. Flower is large in 
proportion to the height of the plant. 
a lovely new type for edg- 
ing and bedding. Plants are only 10 
inches high, and the tiny, globular, per- 
fect-shaped double flowers are about the 
size of the smal] button mums. 
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Turn back 


-breaki 
Pushing int ey mower 


Oaplea 
Start, stop and ca ae ro 
and ease —cut 18” Swaths 
in @ quarter of the time— 
MOwW a good sized lawn 
for 5¢ fue} cost. Quiet 
easy Starting 4-cycle 
motor; Speed governor: 
adjustable cutting 
heights; Tubber tires, 
ond “ipo Shown, $89.50. 


jae 110. Write 
EVINGY a ~~ weatirs. 


1741 W. Hope Ave., Milwaukee 








It's Goblem 


Seeds and plants grow better and produce love- 
lier flowers when the soil is conditioned with 
GPM Peat Moss before planting. This unfailing 
source of humus stores up moisture and promotes 
healthy root development. GPM is inexpensive, 
clean and easy to use. For best results, insist on 
GPM. Write for Free literature. Address Dept. W 


« 7 & . 7 
165 John Street, New York, N.Y. 


177 Milk Street 


Boston, Mass 


1524 South Western Ave 
Chicago, tH 








START NEW PLANTS ON THE GROW- 
ING STEMS OF OLD ONES WITH 


RAL SALVE 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
KAK SALVE is the new, perfected hormone 
preparation—simple to use—requires no root- 
ing medium and no soaking—comes all ready 
to use. With KAK SALVE anybody can easily 
propagate fuchsias, begonias, african violets, 
patience, and many more house and garden 
plants. KAK SALVE with full instructions is 
sent postpaid in U. S. A. for $1.00; or write 
for FREE BOOKLET. 
PHOTOY PRODUCTS 

503 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 











GARDEN NOVELTY - DAINTY GIFT 






fp Stained glass 


flo lure ruby- 
. throated emerald 


Gem colors—Ruby, Topaz 
Sapphire. 







WINTHROP PACKARD 
1451 Washington St., Canton, Masc, 
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Twenty Shrubs Make A 
Garden 


(Continued from page 224) 


fruit is flesh-pink and four-divided, havy- 
ing two of the divisions smaller than the 
others, and when they open they disclose 
an inner orange-red fruit, quite a start- 


ling and effective combination of eolor. 


Aconite and Japanese Anemone 
planted alongside of the Euonymus 
make a fine bit of color for autumn. 

At about this time the Viburnum 
setigerum ripens its fruits. They are 
lemon shaped, three-eighths inch long, 
and a pinkish-orange in color and hang 
from orange-red stems in clusters. By 
now the leaves are tinged brown over 
green. Later the fruits turn a brilliant 
scarlet. The shrub is always elegant, 
because of the carriage of the branches, 
the large narrow leaves pointed at the tip, 
and denticulated on the margins. The 
flowers, in June, are in umbels and creamy 
white. The shrub grows to twelve feet 
high and comes from China. It is a shrub 
for the back of the border, growing so 
tall that its blossoms in June, and later 
its berries, will be seen over the tops of 
lower plants. 

Although the Hamamelis virginiana, 
the Witch Hazel, is not attractive in 
summer, with its coarse leaves and great 
height, growing to fifteen feet, yet if 
planted behind the Laurel and Aronia in 
the half-wild part of the garden its misty 
vellow bloom carries the flowering season 
into November. Long after all the leaves 
have dropped to the ground the Witeh 
Hazel opens its fluttery blossoms of thin 
strap-like petals, and since the flower 
stalks are very short, it seems as if the 
blossoms were sitting right on the ein- 
namon-brown branches. Two or three 
flowers grow together and form a bunch 
of petals which spread out like paper 
fringes. As they age each strap rolls 
inward. The flowers smell of a mixture 
of castor oil, dryness and a dash of fruit. 
The seent is not apparent out in the eold 
of the Autumn air, but is noticeable 
when they are brought indoors and placed 
in a jar with the red-berried branches 
of Ilex vertiecillata, the Black Alder. 

The winter has come, and we walk in 
the garden noticing the great amount of 
color remaining on our shrubs. The 
Cotoneaster salicifolia floceosa, a half 
evergreen or evergreen shrub from West 
ern China and hardy as far North as 
Boston, attracts our eye. The graceful 
branches are maroon in eolor, and the 
willowlike leaves too have turned a rich 
bronzy maroon and stand out against 
the snow. The flowers bloomed along the 
third week in June in broad clusters two 
to three inches wide, and composed of 
from nine to fifteen flowers of white 
petals and having prominent purple an- 
thers. The fruit is smal! and bright red 
and produced in quantity. 

Out of the garden, and on either side 
of the entrance to the house, is a lush 
green Taxus cuspidata aurescens, cheer- 
ful in the winter seene. It is an 
lutely hardy evergreen from Japan, and 
makes broad bushes with a somewhat 
fan-like growth 


abso- 
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GARDENING MAP 


OF GROWING SEASONS 


Prepared from maps and data supplied by U. 8. Dept. 
of Agriculture. 24 x 25 inches, in 6 colors. With i 
smaller maps, showing average number of planting 
days between Spring & Fall frosts, average annual 
precipitation, first snowfall expectancies, planting 
dates, other valuable information. 25c postpaid. 
Order from WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers 
Dept. 915, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


M A 4 FERTILIZER 


out of garden waste. Mix grass, weeds, 
leaves, cuttings, etc., with ADCO and turn 
them into rich plant food It's easy—any- 
body can do it—and every pound of ADCO 
makes 40 (forty) pounds of splendid ferti- 
lizer. Get ADCO from seed dealers or direct 
from us Interesting booklet FREE. ADCO 
F, Carlisle, Pa. 


TANK 
GARDENING 


Enjoy the thrill of growing 
luxuriantly your favorite flowers 
and table vegetables without 
soil at home No hard back 
breaking labor Adapted to 
small jars or large trays 





YOUR OWN 





Send today fer season's supply 
of chemicals with directions 


$1.00 
$2.00 
Postage prepaid 


SHUR-GRO CO. 


unit for small containers 





unit for large trays 

' he [eh RELI 
Meals Mats 
821-V Locust St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Seeds of “‘DIFFERENT’’ Flowers 


Here are the “hard to find” varieties, gath- 


ered from odd corners of the world; strange 
beauties from Chile, Mexico, Tasmania, 
Kenya and the Orient For interesting cata 
og, write Dept. Z 

REX. D. PEARCE, Merchantville, N. J. 











New 1938 Catalog 


Largest Collection of 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


in America 
ALSO 
VERMONT WILD FLOWERS 


Catalog free, except to Gulf and Pacific Coast States. 
20c to these states. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. F Barre, Vermont 
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Fine Perennials 





Extra fine varieties, planted now 
will soon become established and 
3 for 57c will give a fine lot of bloom this 
year. Only strong plants shipped. 
6 for 98¢ Pyrethrum—James Kelway. Fine 
12 for $1.84 velvety red. 
(postpaid) Delphinium—tall English Hybrids, 
$12.00 per 100 some single, some double, all 
(express shades of blue. 
collect) Columbine—Scott Elliott Hybrids. 
Carnation Hardy Springfield—clear 











pink with dark center. Very 
fragrant. 

Carnation Furst Busmark—very double, deep rose red. — 

Chrysanthemum—Six early flowering cushion varieties in 
pinks, red, yellow, bronze. 

Korean Chrysanthemum—New varieties, 
unusual colors. Five distinct varieties. — 

Hardy Aster—Sunset. Beautiful sunset pink. 


single with fine 


Phiox—6 distinct new varieties in pink, salmon, red, white 
and colored eyes. ; . 
Gaillardia—Fine portola hybrids. Yellow and red flowers 


al] summer. 

Hibiscus—Red or pink flowers 8 inches across. 

Heuchera—Dainty bells of rose pink. 

Hardy Primrose—a fine assortment of colors. 

Stokesia—Daisies of cornflower blue. 

Liatris—Tall purple spikes. Fine cut flower. 
With each order of 12 plants we will include free 
one fine plant of Tritoma, also known as Torch 
Lily or Red Hot Poker. Tall showy flowers in 
September. Or we will sell some of these at 35c 
each, 3 for $1.00 postpaid. 


THE HARMON NURSERY ¢ Box F @¢ Prospect, Ohio 


NEW HYBRID HEMEROCALLIS 


The one Lily that needs no pampering. At 
home in any position increasing in size and 
beauty for years with minimum care. 
SPECIAL: 3 glorious named sorts. $2.00 
Send for free seed and plant catalog listing 
over 100 hardy plants—it pronounces names. 


- m E. 10! Sharp Ave., Room 241 
GAOT NS RSE WASH. 
NURSERIES 


ELECTRIC BURNING PENCIL 


Burns Letters into Wood $ { .00 A 


Makes Permanent Record Tags 
for Plants, Trees, Shrubs, etc. Postpaid 


Easy as writing with a pencil = 


Cannot wash or fade out like other 
labelling markers. Guaranteed. 5-Ft 
























Cord, A.C.-D.C. Current. 10 Day Money Back Trial. 
Order Today. 

QUALITY MERCHANDISE co. 
Dept. FG-2 2306 Lincolnwood Drive Evanston, III. 








with AUXILIN 


THE MODERN ROOT GROWER 
Treat cuttings from plants,shrubs, Above shows photo of 
trees,and see how roots spring out. Smertous lier yesetes 
Faster growth. Less loss. Quicker {Shing performance? 
blossoms. Less time. Less cost. 
Excellent on roses. Cut flowers will last much longer if 
a few drops of Auxilin are placed in the watcr. Full 
yourself and your friends. 
On sale at seed, hardware, and other 
up to 600 cuttings). $1.00 for larger size. Sent postpaid. 
Write today—Department ''G 


F AUXILIN | directions, no skill needed. Astonish 
storesorsend50cforbottle (will treat 
Pennsylvania Chemical Corporation + Orange, N. J. 















@ now on the press... Bigger than ever 
i ~S2 pages—If you are not already on 
our mailing list, reserve your copy now 


y WCOOLEY’s GARDENS 


BOX F, SILVERTON, OREGON 











Shipped free of charge to 
m your nearest post or ex- 
1 press office. 


Apply for our free 
catalogue to: 


J. HEEMSKERK 


c/o P. van Deursen 


SASSENHEIM ® 
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The Roses of May 


(Continued from page 223) 


In buying potted Roses there should 
be inquiry as to whether they have been 
brought along indoors or outdoors. They 
should not have had one single minute 
in a heated greenhouse. If, as they are 
purchased, they are in full leaf and the 
leaves look to be healthy and without 
mildew, there is no reason why in well- 
prepared ground they cannot grow into 
full prosperity. 

One thing can be depended upon, 
which is that if the Rose is not happy 
and prosperous looking as to growth and 
foliage when you get it, you had better 
not have it at all. I have seen some pot 
plants which were simply mangy, there 
being no other adjective to properly 
cover the unpleasant look of the plant. 
Some shrewd tradesmen are actually 
blooming Roses in these better pots, and 
I know of one man in the west who has 
sold thousands of the brilliant Paul’s 
Searlet Climber in full bloom. 


These monthly papers on Roses have 
been full of prophecy, I think, over the 
twenty years and more during which I 
have been seolding and preaching and 
pleading. I continue the _ hortatory 
method in hoping that whoever gets 
Roses in May will get good Roses, and 
will watch them carefully, without con- 
tinually dosing them. I hear frequently 
from those who have not had full pros- 
perity, and who think this is because they 
did not water enough or dope the plants 
enough. One good lady was wondering 
why a half-peck of fish-heads at the 
bottom of the hole in which she planted a 
Rose did not contribute to the prosperity 
of the Rose! She had neither Roses nor 
fishes, but she did have a dirty mess! 
Another described various fertilizers she 
had put on a Rose within the first month 
to beat its attempt to establish itself. 


All of this is wrong! If the ground 
is good enough ground to grow either a 
husky weed or to raise some radishes or 
peas or beans, it will start a good Rose, 
and the Rose doesn’t want to be coddled 
any more than the peas and potatoes 
want to be ecoddled. Let it go and let it 
grow without fertilization until it has 
earned something after its first bloom, 
and then it ean receive a little well ecom- 
pounded commercial fertilizer, like Vig- 
oro, for example, or any similar sub- 
stance, or be watered with weak liquid 
manure. Most of the time a Rose doesn’t 
need anything but placing until it has 
worked its way into your affections by 
its blooms. 


Of course by this I do not intend to 
imply that there should be no protection 
against bugs and bothers. We are going 
to have disease-resistant Roses, but we 
don’t yet have many of them. Meanwhile 
the prescriptions of the American Rose 
Society still are best, and the wise Rose 
lover, actual or potential, will be pro- 
tecting the foliage of the starting plant 


| against black-spot, aphis and other ene- 


mies. This can usually be done all in 
one dose; the Massey dust, nine parts 
sulphur, one part lead arsenate, with 
one part tobaceo dust added for the lice, 


* evaporation. 





will do the trick. Bordeaux mixture will 
do it too, but will leave some spots on the 
leaves. There is a commercial prepara- 
tion (Triogen) which I think is adver- 
tised in this month’s FLOWER GROWER 
which will also care for all these troubles 
if it is applied “early and often,” by 
which I mean with unfaltering regularity 
about once a week, beginning as soon as 
the leaves are the size of a lady’s thumb- 
nail. 


It isn’t hard to have Roses, and some- 
times I am ashamed of saying so many 
cautionary things. Even if there is not 
complete prosperity at first, anyone fit to 
be called a good Rose-grower will learn 
by correcting his errors from time to 
time. 


In the Little Greenhouse 
(Conttmued from page 230) 


in September, when they were brought 
back to the greenhouse and kept grow- 
ing throughout the winter. Now in Feb- 
ruary, when this picture was taken, they 
commence to display their attractive 
bright colored flowers. They are an old- 
fashioned group that are worthy of the 
little special summer care given to them. 
The Rose Geranium, also represented here 
is a less fastidious grower. Its leaves are 
a dainty addition to the finger bowl. 


Begonias are always to the fore where 
the greenhouse is concerned, and near the 
Citrus stands B. semperflorens. Further 
back on that bench may be recognized 
B. ricinifolia. 

On the right hand bench, over which a 
Passion flower (Passiflora ecwrulea) is 
supported to the rafters, the most dis- 
tinguished looking plant is Monstera de- 
liciosa, the Ceriman fruit vine. If al- 
ways given a moist high temperature it 
would soon ramble over everything, but, 
provided it does not suffer actual frost, it 
will endure without injury more extremes 
of temperature than any other plant I 
know. 


Another interesting feature of the pic- 
ture is the group of Dusty Miller seed- 
lings (Artemisia stelleriana). They are 
ready to place singly in 4-inch pots and 
will make accent plants for the summer 
garden. 


Such a greenhouse as is here depicted 
requires but a temperature of 50-55 de- 
grees Fahrenheit at night throughout the 
winter. One of the secrets of success 
will be a study of the humidity. A rather 
dry atmosphere at night will be the de- 
sideratum while the temperature is low, 
When spraying of the leaves of certain 
plants is necessary to keep red spider in 
check it should be done in the early part 
of the day. 


In May, greenhouse plants similar to 
those shown here, require much larger 
supplies of water. At this time growth is 
more active and accordingly more water 
is absorbed; also, night and day tem- 
peratures are higher, necessitating more 
ventilation, which, in turn, means speedy 
Such a path as is shown 
here will not dry up so quickly as would 
a solid eonerete one and is therefore 
worthy of recommendation. 
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Japanese Beetles vs. Roses 
JoHN B. Carson 


NCREASING interest is shown in the 
| Japanese beetle as it slowly but 

surely widens its area of infestation. 
This beetle is easily recognized. It is 
oval in shape, three-eighth inch long and 
one-quarter inch wide. Its body is bronze 
green and the wing covers are brown. 
There are white spots along the sides of 
the abdomen, with two distinet white 
spots at the lower end of the abdomen on 
the dorsal surface, which are its distin- 
guishing marks. The white grubs are an 
inch long, with a brown head and are 
found curled up in the soil. The grubs 
feed on the roots of living plants and 
cause great damage to grass roots. 


The beetles emerge from the ground 
about June 15th or a little later. Feeding 
and mating are followed by egg iaying in 
open sunny places. Each female lays 
about fifty eggs a season. The adult 
beetles are very active on warm sunny 
days during July and August, diminish 
in September and disappear by October. 
They attack and destroy many lovely 
flowering plants. 

The methods described here and used 
successfully to protect Roses will also 
protect the flower garden. To protect 
Roses, gather the blooms every day, just 
as the buds are opening and use indoors. 


To protect the foliage, spray with arsen- 
ate of lead every week or ten days in 
the strength of two level tablespoonsful of 
powdered arsenate of lead per gallon of 
water. This may be combined with wet- 
table sulphur (same strength) and with 
nicotine sulphate, two teaspoonsful per 
gallon. This gives a good “three-in-one” 
spray. Bordeaux 1-1-50 may also be com- 
bined with arsenate of lead and nicotine 
sulphate. Triogen may also be used and 
causes less disfiguration of the foliage. 
Pyrethrum sprays are ineffective in this 
particular case. 

Beetle traps probably catch about one- 
third of the beetles that they attract. 
Use them only if the whole community 
uses them, otherwise infestation will be 
worse on the property thus “protected.” 
Traps should not be placed near the 
plants to be protected, because many of 
the beetles will prefer the plants to the 
traps. 

The best means of destroying these 
beetles is to treat the ground or lawn with 
arsenate of lead. For moderate infesta- 
tions, use five pounds of powdered arsen- 
ate of lead, mixed well with twenty-five 
pounds of sand or finely sifted soil, to 
each thousand square feet of surface and 
water it well in with the hose. Tie a 
handkerchief over the nose and mouth and 
wear gloves. Wash the face and hands 
well afterwards. 

Applications should be made in May, 
September and the following May. If 
infestation is bad, apply double the 
amount per thousand square feet and 
water it in thoroughly. One such treat- 
ment will suffice for several years. No 
poisoning has followed this method, either 
of humans, of birds or of animals. Arsen- 
ate of lead should not be applied to the 
vegetable garden, of course. 
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get 
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pests, 


In four sizes: 


(A) Small Kit (makes 16 qts.)..... $1.50 
(B) Medium Kit (makes 64 qts.)...$4.00 
(C) Large Kit (makes 32 gals.)....$6.00 
(D) Estate Kit (makes 128 gals.). .$20.00 


For sale by first-class Seed Houses, 
Department Stores and Garden Supply 
Dealers. 


appear. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write to us. 
Our new folder “Your Roses and Mine” tells how 
to properly.care for roses. Send for your free copy. 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. F Philadelphia, Pa. 


You'll have reason to be proud of every rose if you 
protect them with TRI-OGEN, an all-purpose spray 
used by the world’s most famous rose growers. 
will have new beauty. . 
real 


Roses 
. a new vibrant vitality. You'll 
showing your TRI-OGEN-treated 


pleasure 


TRI-OGEN is an amazing safeguard against insect 
black 
protection it is economical, easy to use and harmless 
to blooms and foliage. 
assures healthy 
Get your kit of TRI-OGEN to use as soon as leaves 


spot and mildew. As a complete plant 


It stimulates vigorous growth, 


green foliage and luxuriant blooms. 


No other product is so highly recommended by professional 


rose growers as TRI-OGEN 


TRI-OGEN 


Reg S 


The all-purpose spray 











labeled our selection for $1.00. 


Africa—Carmine red with darker eye. Large 
Trusses. One of the most beautiful, strong 
growing varieties in its color. 

Baron Von Dedem—Brilliant orange-scarlet 
with a carmine eye. 

Border Queen—Dwarf with massive heads 
of watermelon pink. Long blooming season. 

Caroline Vandenburg—Lavender bloom, the 
nearest to a blue of all phlox. Large in- 
dividual flowers. Splendid variety. 

Daily Sketch—New—oOutstanding and im- 
mense flowers, light salmon pink with 
carmine eye. Probably the tallest grow- 
ing of all phlox and one that has had the 
widest publicity in the last two years. 

Eclaireur—Large growing purple. The very 
best in the purple colors. 

E. I. Farrington—Large trusses of delight- 
ful salmon shade with lighter eye. In 
some seasons this is slightly mottled 
giving it real distinctive beauty. 

General Petain—Old rose with a dark eye. 
This is distinctive as it is the only phlox 
that can be given this color description. 

George Stipp—Deep glowing salmon-pink, 
an outstanding variety in this’ color. 
Strong grower and excellent foliage. 

Leo Schlageter—New—One of the most vivid 
and fiery red phlox. Really outstanding 
variety with good bloom and foliage. 


12 each of 22 varieties, $15.00 


RICHARDS 


“Old Homestead Brand” 





Make Your Garden Dollar 
Buy MORE! 


PLANT BABY PHLOX [er several years, we have been furnish- 

ing to Nurserymen and Florists Baby 
Phlox or rooted phlox cuttings. These are grown in cold frames outdoors and 
are well hardened. We are now offering you the opportunity to get these 
baby phlox and make your garden dollar buy more. 
able until May 15th and we cannot accept orders for them after June 10th, 
so hurry in your order and they will be sent you parcel post prepaid. Prices 
are six of a kind for 60¢; twelve of a kind for $1.00; or fifteen mixed, un- 


NOTE THESE WONDERFUL VARIETIES 


12 each of 6 varieties, $5.00 
Remember these are prepaid and well packed—guaranteed to reach you in good condition. 


SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE LIST CONTAINING 
OF PERENNIAL SEEDLINGS. 


These will not be avail- 


Lillian—New—One of the beautiful of 
all pink phlox. Slight salmon shade. Bet 
ter than Elizabeth Campbell because it is 
a sure grower. 

Maid Marion—Clear Lilac, of a shade rarely 
seen and always enjoyed. Tall. 

Miss Von Lassburg—Tall growing with very 

large waxy white flowers. One of the very 

best of the white varieties. 


most 


Mrs. Door—Clear lavender. Tall. 

Mrs. Scholten—Dark salmon pink, very 
large flowers. One of the most striking 
varieties in our whole collection. 

Painted Lady—Soft silvery pink with red 
eye. 

Salmon Glow—aA true, clear, deep salmon- 
pink with deep carmine eyes Large size 
and robust grower. 

Salome—New—Dark pink without magenta 
coloring so common to phlox. You will 
like it because it is a clear color with 
large trusses of flowers and a good 


grower. 

Sieboldi—Orange scarlet with crimson eye. 

Thor—Deep salmon pink suffused and over- 
laid with a scarlet glow. An old variety 
but still one of the very best. 

Von Hochburg—One of the very best. 
size blood red blooms 

Wm. Kesselring—New—An improved Widar 
Purple with white eye Strong grower 
with good foliage 


12 each of 10 varieties, $8.00 


Large 





ONE HUNDRED VARIETIES 


GARDENS 


PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN 
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GROW PLANTS 
WITHOUT SOIL 


OUR HYDROPONIC SALTS ARE 
BEST BECAUSE THEY CONTAIN— 


The basie salts plus 24 vital minor salts and 
chlorophyll synthesizer, the new epoch-making 
discovery of a scientist of national' reputation. 
Send for 50 gal. unit, guide for making indoor 
ind outdoor equipment using either sand or water 
trays, and 4 plans for Soilless Plant Culture. 
$2.00 postpaid $2.50 with formula 


Formula only d0¢ with information 


UNIVERSITY APPARATUS CO. 
Berkeley, Cal. 

















We will ship 4 each, large Gladiolus bulbs, cor- 
rectly labeled, for $2.00 prepaid. 


Betty Co-Ed King Arthur 
Bill Sowden Moorish King 
Blue Triumphator Salbach’s Orchid 
Constancy Sunshine Girl 
Coronation Tobersun 


EXTRA GRATIS — 2 Elkhart 
Send for New 1938 Catalog. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK~ - - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


9012 


The most complete 
published, It 











DIFFERENT FLOWER 
SEEDS DESCRIBED 


CATALOGUE ever 
includes many rare and un- 
common _— seeds, Choice Delphiniums, 
Lupines, Liliums, Primulas, Shrubs, 
Herbaceous and Alpine Plants in great 
variety, 

176 Pages crammed with information, 24 
Coloured Illustrations. 

Free on Application 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
IPSWICH - + ENGLAND 


MILDEWS and Other Plant Diseases 


have been effectively controlled with COPOSIL 


» 
Pages 





Fungicide, the safer successor to Bordeaux Mixture. 
Preferred by nurserymen because it leaves no un 


Send for free Primer of Pest Control. 


sightly residue. ++ 


. 
CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CREMICAL CORP. 


Richmond, California 


Eiabeth, New Jeney 


> 











SENSATIONAL 4 


ROSE Ss 


Field Grown—Guaranteed-to-Bloom 
To acquaint you with our remarkable rose 
values, we will send postpaid for only 
$1.00, 1—Ami Quinard, 1—Luxembourg. 
I—Red Radiance, 1—Pink Radiance, and 
1—Talisman ‘rose bushes. Send today! 


Naughton Farms, Box R30, Waxahachie, Tex. 


IRIS 


Hemerocallis 












Free Booklet with col- 
ored illustrations and 
descriptions of best im 
proved and prize - win- 
ning varieties. Write to 





WEED'S NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


Box 123-F, Beaverton, Oregon 
Name 


Address 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 


LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


LL the growing months ot 
are busy ones for the gardener, 
but May and June have in addi- 

tion the distinction of providing more 
work in the way of planting. At no 
other time is planting in general done 
on such a large seale. 

As May gets underway the weather is 
more dependable for planting in a big 
way, although the sowings of April are 
coming forward in a_ promising, if 
somewhat limited, manner. 

3y the middle of May the final trans- 
planting of tomatoes should be accom- 
plished if we wish to get the full benefit 
of that vegetable before frost cuts it 
down. 

Celery, not grown commonly by the 
home gardener, is really very easily 
raised. Set out prnmte at once, about six 
inches apart in the row. Another trans- 
planting in early June will develop by 
late fall for winter storage in the cellar. 
Celery seed germinates rather slowly, so 
it is too late at this time to sow it; how- 
ever, plants can be had from commercial 
greenhouses at small cost. Celery should 
be kept free from weed and hoed fre- 
quently, hilling it gradually as it reaches 
middle growth. 

The weather 
beans, cucumbers, melons, 
sweet corn by middle May. 

Sow the heaviest planting of peas in 
very early May for best results. Peas, 
especially the Bush varieties, may be 
sown weekly until the first of July with 
fairly good returns. 

Cabbage, like tomatoes, may be served 
in such a great variety of ways that 
adequate space should be provided for 
it. It may be transplanted all through 
the month of May and early June. The 
later transplanting will ripen in late fall, 
in time for winter storage. 

Sweet potato plants may be set in the 
open garden about the 15th of May. The 


safe tor 
squashes and 


should be fairly 


plants are very tender, and should be 
protected from frosts. Sweet potatoes 


small 
they 
with 
plants 
earth, spaced 
apart, they require 
other than keeping the 


are not commonly grown in the 
garden, but there is no reason why 
cannot be raised nearly everywhere, 
fairly good results. When the 
are set in a hilled ridge of 
about eight inches 
no cultivation 
weeds pulled. 
Lima both the large 
baby limas, are an expensive 
purchased at the market, but 
be raised with little 
garden. In recent vears the bean beetle 
has been quite destructive to the bean 
family in general, but if we are prepared 
with one of several bean sprays, apply- 
ing it as notice that first 
lacy appearance of the leaves, the trouble 
is overcome, as a rule. It may be neces- 
sary to spray twiee. 
1 have never been 
bean pest, and by but few other 
insects, for that matter, and 
their absence to the great number of 
birds that are lured to the yard and 
garden by well-filled feeding stations. 


and the 
item when 
they may 
effort in the home 


beans, 


soon as we 


this 
garden 
attribute 


troubled by 


the year 


There are few garden products that 


make such a wonderful return for the 
small amount of work that a well estab- 
lished asparagus bed demands. Aside 


from mulching it in the fall, and keeping 
the weeds down to a certain extent, there 
is but little more to be done. 

Salad plants should not be neglected 
in the planting program, with repeated 
sowings of some of them until August. 
Lettuce, spinach, endive and chard for 
hot and cold salads, with cucumbers, pep 
pers, onions, beets, cabbage, celery, toma- 
toes, and just about every other vegetable 
lending its aid for variety. There are 
few foods so appetizing and healthful 
as well-prepared vegetable salads, and 
the methods of preparation are almost 
limitless. 

Eggplant and broccoli should not be 
forgotten at this time. The latter may 
be transplanted in early May, but egg- 
plant is more tender and should be given 
special care if frosty nights are imminent. 

Cultivating, to keep the weeds at bay 
and to loosen the soil, is a never-ending 
task through the earlier garden months. 
In fact there is but little relief from 
this work until August passes. But the 
gardener who really enjoys digging in 
the soil takes great pride in a neat ap- 
pearing vegetable plot. 

Insects are a constant menace from the 
earliest spring until fall frosts. It is 
frequently said that “there is a bug for 
every plant,” which is true enough. How 
ever, there are insecticides for every 
kind of bug, fortunately, and nearly 
everywhere that garden seeds are sold 
one may also procure sprays and dusts 
for whatever manner of pest might try 
to claim the garden erops. 


White and Green Border for 
Your Garden 


(Continued from page 217) 
Be sure to leave a foot or so space in 
front of these before putting in_ the 


white Phlox. Select a variety that grows 


about fifteen inches high, with great 
heads of pure white flowers and dark 


green foliage. Plant enough so that you 
will have a drift of it that will delight 
vour eyes. The Phlox gives another 
trast of form. 

Well in front of these, plant groups of 
white Heuchera. These fairy flowers, so 
fine and dainty, growing from the cluster 
of green leaves, swaying in the wind, will 
add a charming touch to the effeet. 

In front of these and quite close, plant 
as many white Violas or white Pansies 
as vou Can. 

These different 


con 


perennial plants will 


all bloom at one time, making an effect 
in your garden that no one who sees it 
will ever forget. The various types of 


flowers and foliage give diversity of form 
and shape so that your white and green 
border has variety, appeal, enchantment, 
that will delight your eyes and bring joy 
to your heart. 
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NOW..... 


You can have 


Luxuriant Trees, Flowers, 


Shrubs and Lawns 
WITH THE 


COLVIN , 


Sub-Surface Irrigator 


Merely attach the Colvin to / 
your garden hose, insert / 
tube in the ground at the / 
roots and it immediately 
delivers to those roots an 
abundant supply of life- 
giving water that will 
last for 10 days or more 
even in the _ hottest 
weather. Try this 
modern, simple way 
of irrigation endorsed 
by Universities, Tree 
Surgeons and Nur- 
serymen the coun- 
try over. 


Tests prove 
too the Col- 
vin saves up 
to 50% of the 
water bill. 


= a 


/ This amazing 
garden tool op- 
erates under any 

soil conditions 
and will revive 
and beautify your 
garden or _ estate 

almost at once. 


/ 


Nothing to get out 
of order. Built to 
last for years. 


New Soluble Fertil- 
izer Container and 
Cartridge designed for 
the Colvin Irrigator per- 
mits the liquid fertilizer 
to quickly and easily get 
directly to the roots for 
their immediate use. 


See your dealer or write 


for prices and complete 
descriptive literature  to- 
day to Dept. FG 538. 


THE COLVIN CO. 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill, 











Florist and Rose 


N. GRILL Specialist 


MILLDALE, CONN. 


Originator of Fine NEW ROSES 


Price List and Rose Culture Sent Free Upon 


Welcome 


Peonies 


Request—Visitors 





Write for new 
FREE CATALOG 


Complete list, new 


low prices, special col- 
finest 


lection offers, 





quality stock. 


IRIS and PEONY FARM 


Lafontaine, Kans. 


BLUES FOR YOUR GARDEN 
LARGE BLUE BELLS 


40 bulbs for $1.00, 


naturalizing in borders 
in either sun or shady nooks. 


HILL 





8 bulbs for 25c; 


Excellent for 
or beds 


postpaid 


Write now for catalog of hardy bulbs. 


FLORAVISTA, R. 5, Box 128, 
Olympia, Wash. 

















8 BULBS 25c 
36 BULBS $1.00 Postpaid 


Wood Hyacinths with their 
pendent bells are effective 
in flower and shrubbery 
borders. Will thrive in dense 
shade and under Pine trees 
where few other plants will 
grow. Your choice of Blue, 
Rose or White. 


BULB CATALOG FREE 
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May in Southern Gardens 


JULIA LESTER DILLON 
Japanese Iris make May _ glorious 
wherever they are grown in the South. 


They bloom in radiant color rhythm by 
uncounted thousands on the borders and 
around the lake at Swan Lake, Sumter, 
S.C. Mimosa trees waft their pink and 
white powder puffs of fragrance on each 
passing breeze. They can be seen along 
the highways, in every town and on 
every street. Late blooming shrubs are 
still with us. 


Loblolly Bays 
delicate creamy flowers which 
through the summer. The rare Stew- 
artia pentagyna, which some erroneously 
call Blue Dogwood, ean be seen side by 
side with the flame and orange and yel- 
low of the Azalea calendulacea, the won- 
der flower of the Piedmont. All the 
spring annuals are in full bloom, 
rrow better and better each week. 


their 
continue 


begin to show 


Roses 


These 


are the glories of our May gardens. 
Violets, which have charmed. with 


their beauty and fragrance since Decem- 
her are now ready to be separated, leaves 
cut and replanted. Use them for ever- 
ereen and anywhere in 
the garden except near the Azalea beds. 
Violets being the host of the red spiders 
whieh are so devastating to Azalea 
growth must be planted as far as pos 
sible from them. 


edginge’s masses 


Hawthorns of all kinds; which are 
mueh subject to rust, will 
better if planted where there are no 
Junipers—as these are the source of the 
infection. Moving the Junipers is easier 
than moving Hawthorns. Rust is mean 
to control. Red spiders are also a men- 
ace to Hawthorns, so perhaps Violets 
should not be planted near them. 


LZrow mueh 


Lilacs need little pruning but remove 
the dead flower stalks as they fade. To 
the delight of Southern vardeners the 
Rouen Lilae (Syringa’ chinensis or 
rothomagensis) has been found to be 
perfectly satisfactory, even in the far 
South. Continue to prune the spring 
flowering shrubs. 
must be 


Hyacinth and Tulip bulbs 


lifted every season. Narcissus and Daffo- 
dils, Jonquils, Seillas and Snowdrops 
need only be moved when the elumps 


crowd and the flowers grow small. Dry 
the Hyacinth and Tulip bulbs and store 
them in a eool dry place—if one can be 


found—then replant in the late fall. 
The other bulbs will grow and bloom 
better if planted at once after lifting. 
Wait until the foliage is vellow and 
dead before moving any of them. 
Climbing Roses, like Dr. Van Fleet, 


Mary Wallace, Silver Moon, Chaplin’s 
Pink Climber, the Cherokees, and Bank- 
sias should be pruned at this time if any 
pruning is needed. Then new canes will 
soon grow for the bloom of next spring. 


Rambler Roses, like Hiawatha, Mrs. 
Cutbush, Lady Gay, and Ameriean Pillar 
which are so prone to mildew may be 
helped by severe eutting. Remove the 


(Continued on page 255) 


Sensational 


PINK 
BUDDLEIA 
CHARMING 


(Butterfly Bush) 

\ glorious rew shrub 
flowering prolifically ! 
Long sprays c¢ vered with 
soft lavender-pink blooms 
from late July until frost 
Flowers have a_ sweet, 
intense fragrance which 
particularly attracts but 
terflies 

The most outstanding 
new plant offered this 
season. (Received Silver 
Medal award from the 
Penna. Horticultural So 
ciety.) Grows 5 to 6 
feet tall. Thrives in shade 
or sun. Wonderful for 
garden effect or cutting 
Den't miss enjoying this 
fascinating horticultural 
vem 


new 


Strong flowering potted 
plants, 85c postpaid, $7.50 
per dozen by express. 
HENRY A. DREER 
181 Dreer Bidg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ORCHIDS are not expensive 


Send for our new booklet on Orchid 








culture for 


the Amateur It contains over 50 illustrations 
including color and we list over 1,000 varieties 
each individually described and with complete 
cultural directions. Cost per copy 50ce—refunded 


on all orders. for Orchids 
We specialize in suitable for the 
Beginner and Amateur that are re 


priced and inexpensive to maintain 


collections 
isonably 


Lager & Hurrell, Summit, New Jersey 


“The oldest established Commercial Orchid House in America’’ 





GRAVELY 


GARD EN T RACTOR € 











Ideal for 
the Estate 
Owner. 
GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 820 
Dunbar, W. Va. 








SEVEN 
Regular Value $4.00 


GIRL OF HILLCREST—apricot buff, JOSE- 
PHINE G.—soft rose, MONMOUTH CHAMPION 
—orange scarlet, KATHLEEN NORRIS—true 
rose pink, MYRA HOWARD—ochreous orange, 
THE WORLD—rosy magenta and = garnet, 
WHITE WONDER—white. 

Above roots labeled, postpaid and fully 

guaranteed 
All large decorative exhibition dahlias. 
OUR 1938 FREE CATALOG 


illustrated and filled with 
will be mailed on 


DAHLIADEL s) 


valuable 
request 


profusely 
dahlia information, 


Write for your Free Copy today 


DAHLIADEL NURSERIES 


W. W. MAYTROTT BOX 24 VINELAND, N. J. 
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Loma 


makes lawns and 


gardens THRIVE 


Use Loma and in a short time your 
lawn will become a sturdy, thick 
carpet of emerald green  -» eee 
flowers will be more beautiful and 
longer-lasting . . . your vegetables 
will be meatier and more flavorful 

. your fruit trees will yield more 
abundantly . . . and your shade trees 
will be healthier and more handsome. 


FAMOUS jo: QUALITY 


Loma serves an entirely different 
purpose than the usual fertilizer man- 
ufactured for ordinary field crops. It 
is adapted specifically for quick-grow- 
ing plants—and, therefore, is ideal for 
lawns, flowers, shrubbery, vegetables, 
trees and greenhouses. 

Loma is clean. Odorless. Easy to use. 
And available in convenient packages 
from 1 lb. cans to 100 Ib. bags. 

For sale by leading hardware, seed 
and department stores. 


For Everything 


Green That Grows ef. a4 


The Busy Gardener Work Cards 


I. GEORGE QUINT 








BEDDING ere 


PLANTS Bedding plants give the gardener quick results. He 
takes advantape of someone else’s early work. 





For large beds it is advisable to set out plants that have been started in a 
greenhouse. Naturally, plants that branch considerably are the most economical 
and the most profuse blossomers. They may be spaced closely or far apart, 
depending on the nature of the plants and the size of the bed. In extremely 
large beds plants often are as much as two feet apart, but in the average garden, 
where beds from four to ten feet in diameter are the rule, the spacing should be 
from six to twelve inches. The most satisfactory bedding plant is the Geranium, 
which has a wide range of colors, thrives in almost any soil and is remarkably 
free from insect pests. Petunias, single or double, also are justifiably popular 
because of their profusion of bloom and luxurious growth. Others frequently 
used are Sweet Alyssum, Fuschia, Snapdragon, Begonia, Cockscomb, Dusty 
Miller, Coleus, Lobelia, Ageratum, Verbena, Vinca and the Marguerite. 























GA 





From Season 
to Season 


IDEAL Markers 


protect choice plants while seed- 
lings against thoughtless weeders 
become name plates to your ad- 
miring less knowing friends. 

WRITE NAMES WITH LEAD PENCIL 
WEATHERPROOF, ENDURING, NEAT 


30 for $1 ° 100 for $3 
RDEN LABEL CO. of Wilton, Conn. 














J ULIA ECLARK Oregon Grown 





LILIES 
dln, HEMEROCALLIS 


LILIES Send for my new catalog 


CANBY ORE illustrated in natural color 
ur 














HOODACRES 


ORIGINATING GARDENS 


Gave the WHITE 


DELPHINIUMS 


CH 





to the WORLD 
Illustrated Catalog 
AS. F. BARBER Troutdale, Oregon 
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VINES oh = 
ANNUAL | | 


. ‘ > | 
| The annual vines cover a multitude of sins and | 


combine practicability with beauty. 





Nothing is quite so satisfactory in covering an unsightly fence or other structure 
as a vine, quickly grown and providing color, beauty and shelter. For such 
purposes the annuals are the most satisfactory. In fact, some of the finest vines 
in cultivation are annuals. Among the most popular are Cardinal Climber, 
Scarlet Runner, tall Nasturtium, Morning Glory, Cypress Vine, Moonflower, 
Thunbergia, Cobaea Scandens, Hyacinth Bean and Japanese Hop. All these 
have proved practical to screen a front porch, for they grow rapidly and 
thickly. Clockvine, also known as Black-eyed Susan vine, is recommended 
for hanging pots, as is the Kenilworth Ivy. In former years the Morning Glory 
was seen everywhere; lately it has been frowned upon, yet where color, fast 
growth and service are desired some of the newer varieties of this old favorite 
are extremely valuable. 











ARRANGEMENT . 


| : 
COLOR | Many a garden is ruined by a careless placing of 
plants without regard to color effect. 








Gardeners often become so enthusiastic about sewing seeds that they neglect 
the important detail of color blend or contrast. Often they purchase packets 
of mixed-color seeds because of the promise of variety. The more judicious 
method is to know what colors your blooms are to be. Some color combina- 
tions that attract: 

Yellow and blue—Calliopsis and Cornflowers; tiny Zinnias as a border for 
Larkspur, Pansies and Forget-me-nots. 


Orange and scarlet—Calliopsis and Nasturtiums; Nasturtiums alone; African 
Marigolds and Salvias; French Marigolds and Zinnias. 

Red and white—Scabiosa and Tobacco; Snapdragon bordered with Sweet 
Alyssum; Salvias and Asters. 


Orange and lavender—African Marigolds and Ageratum; African Marigolds 
and Asters; California Poppies and Larkspur. 


A wide variety of other color combinations designed either for harmony or 
for contrast is possible. 











(Continued on page 252) 
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We Got Rid of Gladiolus Thrips 


FRANCES S. TWINING, (Ore.) 


SUCCESSFUL program for com- 
A bating thrips (those minute in- 

sects that prey on Gladiolus foli- 
age and buds, sucking out juices) includes 
more than a one-time casual disinfection 
of corms. 

It should be done immediately before 
the corms are to be planted. 

Make a solution of one part mercuric 
chloride (corrosive sublimate) to 1,000 
parts water. Mix this in crockery or in 
glass; never in any metal container, since 
mercury will deposit on it. If tablets, 
sold at drug stores, are used, the same 
strength solution results when one tablet 
is used to one pint of water. 

Soak the dormant, peeled corms in this 
solution from eight to ten hours. Plant 
immediately. One solution will take care 
of two batches of corms. For any re- 
maining, mix new; or add one-third the 
original amount of the chemical, to 
maintain the same strength. 

Remember, this solution is deadly 
poison. It must be kept out of the way 
of children and animals. Pour the resi- 
due down a sewer or over waste land 
where no stock or chickens run. 

Fortunately, thrips do not carry over 
from one season to the next in the soil. 
If we are fighting thrips only, there is 
no necessity for planting in new ground. 

In adding new varieties, purchase only 
disinfected corms. If there is any doubt 
soak them in this same solution to make 
certain. 

With all this precaution, there will still 
probably be some thrips abroad in our 
gardens; they travel easily the short 
distance of one city block, in search of 
tender new Gladiolus shoots. 

As soon as Gladiolus foliage is about 
six inches high, examine it closely to see 
if there are any round (or oval) whitish 
(silvery) spots. These spots result when 
thrips suck out the juice; so damaged, 
the spots turn brown and die. Examine 
foliage at least once a week. As soon as 
any spots are discovered or any thrips 
seen (adults are slim, black, suggesting 
a bit of black thread; young are light 
yellow, tan or orange), begin spraying. 

There are various mixtures on the 
market which may be used, containing 
arsenate of lead or Paris green or rote- 
none. The following formula has proven 
efficacious over a period of years: Paris 
green, 1 ounce; brown sugar, 2 pounds; 
water, 3 gallons. Heat water, dissolve 
sugar to make sirup. Cool; add poison. 
Spray at intervals of one week to ten 
days, as needed, until color shows in the 
flower buds. 

Thrips damage shows in-silvery, brown 
and dead spots; in drying foliage and 
sheaths, in dying, blasted, twisted flower 
stalks; sometimes, flowering spikes will 
show discoloration on the looms them- 
selves. The whole effect is to dry out the 
plant so no life-giving juices remain to 
help it continue growth. 

Spring and summer protection is only 
a part of this business of thrip control, 
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for these pests winter over in old stalks 
(others beside Gladiolus, when such are 
adjacent) in dried husks, in old corms, 
in crevices of sound corms. It pays to 


follow exactly all precautionary measures 


advised, for in combating thrips, we also 
guard against disease—dry and black rot, 
seab. 

These measures start when Gladiolus 
tops have matured and it is time to 
harvest the corms. Before digging the 
corms, first cut off all the dead foliage 
and stalks. Do this earefully; do not 
shake them over the ground. Place on 
papers, roll up cautiously; carry to the 
trash pile and burn at onee. Along with 
them will go thousands of thrips and 
their eggs. 

Remember to handle corms as if they 
were thin-shelled eggs, not as if they 
were brickbats. Dig and harvest them 
with care. Cure by storing in a warm 
airy place (70 to 90 degrees F.). When 
dry enough, remove dried husks, offsets, 
and the old corms (now black and 
shriveled) from which the present ones 
have grown. To destroy any thrips hid- 
den in erevices in the corms themsels es, 
use naphthalene flakes. One ounce of 
flakes will take care of about 100 large 
corms. 

For small amounts put the corms in 
paper bags, scattering flakes among them. 
Fold tops down; fasten securely, 
keep the fumes inside. Do not use tightly 
covered metal containers. 


to | 


Do this in a warm place (no hotter | 


than 90 degrees F.) and keep undis- 
turbed for four weeks. This provides 
time for eggs to hatch and young thrips 
to be killed. 
Final storage should 


be about 40 


- degrees F., not lower than 35 degrees. 





Seems Like 
Magic 
But It's Science 


QUIK-GRO 


Plus Sand or Water 
Is All You Need for 
Soil-Less Gardening 


This fascinating, profitable 
hobby affords a year around 
opportunity to enjoy the 
pleasures of gardening. In- 
doors or outdoors, QUIK- 
GRO produces amazing re- 
sults. It solves the problem 
of flower lovers in pent- 
houses, apartments and city 
houses. It makes the ex- 
perienced gardener’ inde- 
aes of séasons and 
soils. 


DOUBLES THE CROP 
HALVES THE TIME 
You can raise Flowers, 
Vegetables, Ornamental 
Plants without a speck of 
soil. Use plain sand or 
water. Forget the spade, 

he hoe, the rake, 
won't need them with 
QUIK-GRO the triumph of 
20th century Science. 
Season’s Supply $1 
of QUIK-GRO 
Postpaid, with complete 
Book of Instructions 
Formula same as that used 
with astonishing success at 

















Kenilworth ivy (linaria 
cymbalaria) as grown by the New Jersey Agricultural 
N. J. Experiment Station Heperiment Station. 
DAGMAR PLANT INDUSTRIES 
1123 Broadway, Dep’t F.G. New York City 





Lawns and Gardens Thrive 


when you use 


WIZARD 


Natural-Weedless 
Plant Foods 


Florists and landscape 
gardeners use manure 
because it is a safe and 
sure way of making 
soils rich and fertile. 
Thick, velvety lawns, 
beautiful flowers and 
delicious vegetables 





Safe For 
All Plants 


Supplies Life- 
Giving Humus 


Improves Soil 


Condition quickly follow the use 
: of Wizard — Nature’s 

Helps Soil sure way of making all 
Hold Moisture} piants grow. Send for 
, “Tips on Gardening.” 

eee 2 eal Learn how practical 
growers get results. 

Dehydrated Avoid substitutes—in- 
Weedless sist on Wizard at your 


supply house. 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 
60 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 








Medium size (1-1% inch) 
Priced per 100 Prepaid 
Smaller lots at same rate. 
No cataiogue. 


Gladioli 


Free from thrips. 





Apricot Glow ...... $1.00 Giant Nymph ...... 1.00 
OS RSs 1.00 Golden Frills ...... 1.00 
Betty Nuthall ...... 1.00 Opalescent 1.00 
Dr. F. E. Bennett.. 1.10 EE a ae ete a Am 1.50 
Flaming Sword .... 1.00 WE awcacganaaue 1.00 


Minimum order $1.00 
A. P. BONVALLET & CO., WICHERT, ILLINOIS 


ger ' dbur4 


A, SOIL TEST 
Sp KIT, 2% 


Complete with 










vs. 





instructions and data on plant needs 
Easy to use. Makes 20 individual tests for 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potash and acidity. Gives 


needed information for successful lawn or garden. 
\t leading seed houses. If not available at your 
dealer’s, send $2 direct to manufacturer. 


SUCBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 
P. O. Box 653, South Sudbury, Mass. 
FIFTY YEARS otha culivating 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


This matchless record provides ample experience 
in selecting varieties suitable for all ee. 
10 Plants best garden vari- 
SPECIAL OFFER eties $1.00 on selection. 
Our catalog is the most complete published 
exclusively on chrysanthemums. Mailed for the 
asking 
ELMER D. SMITH & CO., Box A, Adrian, Mich. 


“Glad Gossip, 10c 


“Glad Gossip” is a 24-page booklet I wrote 
to help both amateurs and professional 
growers to get the most pleasure and profit 
from their Glads. 











About eight pages are given to thrips. Many 
who followed my suggestions last season 
solved their thrips problems, and have re- 
newed their enthusiasm for growing Glads 
as a hobby or for market. 


The price is 10 cents. It’s worth dollars 
to many Glad growers. ‘‘You’ll be surprised.” 


J. D. LONG 


Boulder Colorado 
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PREMIER'S ‘lighter colored and WORK CARDS (Cendinded from page 250 : 


lighter weight PEAT MOSS is 
like a light sponge — livelier, 





























more porous and absorbent. ‘ 
Anything grows better in. soil 
mixed or mulched with Premier. ASTERS ti 
. j 
Cultural Provide thin stakes for the branching varieties ot : ' 
Requirements | Asters, the stars of the garden. ' ’ 
I 
- ’ 
Asters are best grown from seed sown in the open ground. Though they may 
< 
be started indoors, the plants are more resistant to disease and insects when 
started outdoors. The old bugaboo about difficulty with Asters is outmoded, for i 
there are excellent wilt-resisting varieties. Plants enjoy a sandy soil mixed with ) 
The only VACUUM CLEANED Peat rotted manure, a wood ash fertilizer and a grass mulch during hot weather. : 
Moss: Non-caking. L . ; : ‘ : ; 
9. Lasts longer. Tobacco stems or carbon bisulphide will control root aphis. Cutworms abhor ( 
Better Results.. For All Year ; . . . i ] 
‘Round Chart, "When, Where and poisoned bait around the stems and a liberal spraying of arsenate of lead will 
How to use Peat Moss", write send most beetles scurrying. Bordeaux mixture and arsenate of lead may be ' 
PREMIER PEAT MOSS CoORP., used as preventatives. Make two sowings of seeds,—one early in May and 
150 Nassau Street, New ‘ ; . . 
5 York. the other toward Memorial Day—to obtain a longer blossoming period late 
1 
in the summer. Pick blossoms freely, as they are ideal cut flowers. ; 
' 
A GLAD SURPRISE zz 
GLADIOLUS: Special offers now ready é 





to mail, also 32 page catalog sent free. 
COLOR ASSORTMENT: 50 large, 120 
medium and 350 small bulbs mailed for 


$2.00. Omitting the 350 small bulbs, we ANNUALS 


will send the large and medium for $1.50 


SORT TINUE RE re ee 
i i 








Shady Locations Heavy shade in locations where no sun penetrates 
HORNBERGER’SH &G SERVICE is the annual’s danger zone. 
« om ‘ 
Rt. 1 Hamburg New York ( 
» Generally, the best results with annuals will be obtained when the plants are 
60¢ for ea , 
grown in sunny spots, but many varieties will do well in places where there ' 
all-summer ' oe ; 
° is sun only part of the time. In such positions most satisfactory results will be ~ 
protection ; : ; , 
Que epnasian tests weeks. produced by Cornflowers, Godetias, Pansies, Forget-me-nots, Snapdragons, 
Harmless. Non-poisonous. ‘ Ts . a , eo . 
Non-irritating. Drives Sweet Alyssum, Schizanthus, Memophila, Salvia and China Aster. Forget she 
away moles, rabbits, mice. ‘ 1 


Protects birds against ™ , ‘ 1e< 4 y , ,4 > , >> Etc « “ -v! The ate 
eats. ids house of ants old theory that Pansies will grow only in the shade; it’s a fallacy! They prefer 
YOFE. “Te “dealer cannet sun but will do very well in the shade, too. By all means, try some Cornflowers 
supply, order direct. 69c . “ : ee. 
Enjoy your garden without postpaid. (Ohio add 2c for their profusion of bloom and some Forget-me-nots for their daintiness. 
dog annoyance. Use DOG- tax.) Dept. FG-5. 

ZOFF, guaranteed repel- 
lent. Safeguard flowers, 
evergreens, rock gardens, 
lawns, shrubs, trees 
against discoloration and 
destruction. 












Both will thrive in a location where the sun peeks through only a short time 


during the day. A planting of China Asters is recommended in such positions. 


BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, Inc. 








TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 





PARK'S FLOWER BOOK MAY 


Calendar hhine, pring feve en 
Every flower lover needs Park’s Flower € Sunshine, spring fever and sore knees are a gar 
Book. A_ valuable, useful _referenc: dener’s lot in May, month of attention to annuals. 
volume, Gives pronunciation of flower | 
names, time of germination, height of ,' 
plants, special uses; together with 
complete catalog of seeds, bulbs, . - . ° A 
tubers. Send today for your free copy. NORTH: Sow seeds of tender annuals—set out bedding plants toward the end 
Special 1988 Park offering: Lobelia : . : ° ° 
Crystal Palace, Lupinus The Bride and Phlox Cinnabar of the month—disbud Peonies and use liquid manure—let leaves of spring 
Scarlet—all for 10¢ ° ° ° ° “ips 
GEO. W. PARK SEED Co. flowering bulbous plants ripen before digging up the bulbs—remove protection 
Dept. 1-B Greenwood, 8S. C. ° . ; 
’ x from Rose bushes, apply Bordeaux mixture and give bushes a treatment of 


lead arsenate, use Triogen—start planting Dahlias, Gladiolus and Tuberoses 




















Dwar HYBRID Ast r keep after weeds—transplant everything possible from coldframes as soon as 
BORDER e $ all danger of frost is over—prune shrubs which have finished flowering—take 
A new strain of popular Fall-flowering cuttings of house plants and Chrysanthemums—-prune hedges and formal 
plants; grow about a foot high, hardy, t 
and fine for borders and rock gardens. evergreens. 
Countess of Dudley. Clear pink J . fertilize ; _— : > > Snirec ae ‘ ' 
tee eg td m+ Tg a ge SOUTH: Fertilize and work Rose beds—prune Spirea, Deutzia and other 
Ronald. | Bright lilac-pink spring-flowering shrubs—disbud Chrysanthemums—plant Dahlias—get in final 
Ssnowsprite, lite; double . ° . . 
Victor. Clear lavender-blue batch of Gladiolus corms—start water gardens—sow perennial seeds for setting 


No. 1 plants 35 cts, each, 3 for $1, 10 for $2.75. 


DB pastenll out in September in a special bed. 

















Write for our 19388 catalogue of Hardy . 

Perennials and Rock-garden plants You 

will find many valuable offers, fe ° ‘ 
PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM These suggestions are printed Index Card size for the convenience 

Box F Bristol, Pennsylvania 








of the reader and for easy reference 
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Orchid Hunt in Costa Rica 


(Continued from page 226) 


We soon obtained riding horses and 
a native to go with us to climb the trees 
and obtain the orehid plants for us, and 
were out upon our first orchid hunt in 
the tropics. It was the “dry season” and 
seemed very dry indeed for many of 
the rivers were completely dry and the 
rough trail which we rode into the forests 
was hot and dusty. While we carried 
a snake-bite outfit (mot the kind that is 
sucked out of a bottle) and a supply of 
anti-venom serum, we had no need for 
either for we saw only one snake and it 
promptly disappeared from sight and we 
were unable to say whether it was poison- 
ous or not, but it is always best to go 
prepared for the possible emergency. 

We found quite a number of different 
species of orchids the first day out and 
many more the next but we often rode 
for miles without finding a sing!e tree 
upon which they could be seen. It is 
noteworthy that they are only found upon 
certain species of trees and one of the 
most frequented being the “Calabash 
tree.” 

We were at times entertained by black 
howling monkeys in the trees and some- 
times could hear them at a distance, 
their voices out of all proportion to 
their size. Iguana lizards of consider- 
able size crawled up the trunks of trees 
or were seen resting upon the limbs, 
they were harmless but ean strike quite 
viciously with their tails. All the water 
which we drank was first boiled to avoid 
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the possibility of infection and that which 
we carried in the canteens never became 
cool, for after cooling off from the boil- 
ing it became hot from the sun. 

It was quite dark when we returned 
to the little native town after our first 
day out and tired as we were we sought 
our canvas cots quite early but not to 
sleep long. Every native home has its 
quota of chickens, roosters seeming to 
predominate and these kept up a con- 
stant crowing practically all night long. 
They were joined by about as many dogs 
which barked all through the night. 
From time to time the “howling monkeys” 
outside the village added their “com- 
plaints” in tones which would have been 
done eredit to a lion, while the ecock- 
roaches played tag about us and over us. 
The fore part of the night was very hot 
and after midnight we nearly froze so 
that I put on my leather jacket. The 
morning came bright, dusty and hot. We 
had an early breakfast, filled our canteens 
with boiling water, shouldered our knap- 
sacks and cameras, took lunches for all 
day and mounted our horses for an orchid 
hunt in another direction. 

How I should like to live that day 
over again—the splendid companionship 
ot Professor White and Mr. Lankester, 
who could identify every tree, orchid and 
other plant as we rode through the silent 
forests, an efficient and helpful native 
who climbed the trees with the alacrity of 
a monkey and detached the orchid plants, 
and the freedom and joy of being out in 
the open, in the “home of the orchids.” 
We ate our lunches in the shade of trees 
which overhung a dry river’ bed and 


though the water which we drank from 
our canteens was never cool, we felt that 
the surroundings made up for what our 
lunch lacked. 

After we had eaten, Mr. Lankester and 
the native walked some distance into the 
forest in search of plants while’ Professor 
White and myself laid down to rest. We 
both fell asleep and as we awakened and 
gazed up into the trees above our heads, 
there we saw many more orchid plants 
which we had not noticed before; surely 
a dream come true! 

That night as two very tired “orchid 
hunters” sought their canvas cots, the 
sweet music of a marimba (a favorite 
spanish musical instrument), drifted 
across the dusty street and lulled us to 
sleep. Neither crowing roosters nor 
barking dogs long disturbed our slumbers 
that night and even the cockroaches had 
been too busy with other things to visit 
us, for in the morning we found they 
had eaten considerable of the binding 
from Professor White’s Botany which he 
had brought with him. Best of all, the 
orchid plants which we collected and ship- 
ped back have practically all lived, many 
have bloomed, some which we have never 
seen in bloom anywhere are now in bud 
and they seem happy in their new home. 

My first “orehid hunt” having proven 
a suecess, orchids are still luring me on, 
as they always do when you become in- 
terested in them, and I am now soon to 
start upon another orchid hunt in Mexico 
and before this appears in the FLOWER 
GROWER, will have made the trip. 

If it, too, is successful, I shall hope to 
share its experiences with you. 
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RATE t5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 


Aquatics 





Aquatic Plants for pools and 
aquariums. Also a complete line of fancy Goldfish, Tropi- 
cal Fish, Aquariums, and supplies. Free Catalog. Beldt’s 
Aquarium, St. Louis, Mo. 


WATER LILIES and 


Baby Evergreens 


Five five- 
Evergreen seeds, 
Ransom Nursery, 


25 THREE-YEAR Colorado Blue Spruce $1.00. 
year same variety $1.00. Both postpaid. 
seedlings, transplants. Catalogue free. 


Geneva, Ohio 

Begonias 
BEGONIAS: Perennial outdoor Begonia plant Evansiana 
available June Ist, orders accepted now. Plants shipped 


in paper pots anywhere. Begonia booklet with cultural 
instructions, 230 \arieties described, ete. 50c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OUR 1938 SPRING. PLANTING GUIDE AND | FLOWER 
CATALOG is ready for mailing. Seeds, bulbs, roses, 
hardy plants, unusual novelties—all in gorgeous natural 
colors. FREE. Write Van Bourgondien Bros., Dept. 22, 
Babyion, L. I., N. 'Y. 


TIGRIDIA, this beautiful flower in three 
red, yellow, orange 
bulbs $1.75, 100 


tions 


bright colors: 
12 flowering size bulbs’ $1.00. 12 large 
$10.00 sent prepaid with planting instruc- 
Quann’s Fiower r Gardens, Malvern, Pennsylvania 





BULBS FROM HOLLAND. Tulips, Hyacinths, ete. , ableged 
free of charge to destination. Apply for catalogue to: 
. lands care P. van Deursen, SASSENHEIM- 
oOlland, 








CLIVIAS, large blooming size, $1.00. (Value $2.00). New 
Morea polystacha, lie each, $1.25 doz. Milla biflora 35c 
each, $3.00 doz Amaryllis, ox-blood red, 25¢c each. 
Lycorus radiata, Red Spider Lilv, 25¢ each, six. $1.00. 
Black Calla, 35c. Baby Calla, 35c. Both 60c. Postpaid. 
ee CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept. F.. La Verne, 
ailfornia 


TIGRIDIAS. Standard mix., 15, 
Seed for 25 cents, 500, $1.00. 


$1.00; $5 per hundred. 
FANCY Mix., $1.00 dozen 





$7.00 hundred. TOAN’S HYBRIDIZING GARDENS, 
Berea, Ohio 

Cactus 
CACTUS—15 miniature size or 8 blooming size, all differ- 
ent, all labeled, $1.00 prepaid. These are Cactus, no 


succulents. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. 


Fred Clark 
143, Van Horn, Texas. — a ae 





CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Articles on culture. 
new species, exploration, illustrated pronouncing glossary. 
Recogiized authority eight years, $1.00 six months. Box 
101. Pasadena, California, 

AGAVE AND CACTI: 12 assorted 
Dollar. Pamphlet sent on request. 
St. James City, Florida. 





plants prepaid One 
Ornamental Nursery, 


Cannas 





STATE INSPECTED-CERTIFIED CANNAS. APRIC OT, 
EUREKA, GLADIATOR, KING HUMBERT. PRESI- 
DENT, WYOMING, YELLOW KING HUMBERT, 60c 
dozen, $3.00 hundred. Delivered. 12 inch and taller grow- 


ing plants above varieties 10c each FOB, § 4 C 
BRUNSWICK, GA. ‘OB. S: L. CALFEE, 





Chenscatliames 








Td 


Daffodils 








OUR DAFFODIL. CATALOGUE, describing 160 varieties 
sent on request. Extra bulbs given with orders placed 











this spring. WALTZ BROTHERS, es. Va. 
Dahlias 

GIANT EXHIBITION DAHLIAS — Sunrays. Ripley, 

Souvenir, Grand Master, Dahl. Free Catalog. 150 Best 


Varieties, priced low. Derry, Pa. 
INTRODUCING ROSEMARY’S BEAUTY. 
Medal winner at Cleveland. See Dec. adv. 
tive catalog. Rosemary Dahlia Gardens, 
Ohio. 


Greubels Gardens, 





Achievement 
Free descrip 
Martins Ferry, 





DAHLIAS. Greatest bargains in roots and plants. 
low priced collections. Price list free. 
Gardens, 684 Capital Ave., S. W., 


EXHIBITION DAHLIAS. 
Plants of the Latest 
Write for Free Catalog. 
Coldwater, Mich. 


Special 
Selinger’s Dahlia 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 





Unusual Values, Roots and 
American and Foreign varieties. 
MUNDY’S GARDENS, Dept. F, 





160 ——s BARGAINS: Including ““Commodore’’ ‘‘Jane 


Cowl” ae? ‘Jersey's Beauty”’ **Avalon’” 10c each, 
“White Wonder” ‘“Prince of Persia’’ a Cham - 
pion’’ ‘‘Pot of Gold’ ‘‘Nanaquaket’’ 25c eac Free 


Catalogue. BEST-EVER GARDENS, = F. 8: 30 PINE- 
WOOD AVE., SCHENECTADY, N. 





EXHIBITION DAHLIA ROOTS—reasonable. 
gladly sent on request. William Shinnamon, 
Ave., Midland Park, New Jersey. 


Price _ list 
49 Cross 





HEALTHY ROOTS POSTPAID—20 large flowering, each 
different, unlabeled $1.25. Pompon 15 each different, un- 
labeled $1.00. C. B. Murray, Rt. 1, Fairmont, W. Va. 





DAHLIA BARGAINS: 
different ; 
$2.50. 
D. C. 


8 Giants $1.00; 
12 mixed, lost names, $1.00. 
Prepaid. List. Hilkrest Gardens, 


8 Poms $1.00; all 
Three collections 
Takoma Park, 








TRY OUR ASSORTMENT of 6 prize winning Dahlias, 
labeled—$2.00. Also, carefully selected Delphinium seed 
$1.00 package. Walter Cooper, Forge Hill Read, New 
burgh, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN DAHLIA NOVELTIES, the latest introduc- 
tions from all parts of the world together with the prize 
winning Dutch champions and old favorites, more than 
675 varieties. Ask for free illustrated catalogue. DE RUY 
TER BROS. SPECIAL DAHLIA GROWERS, Ocgstgeest, 
Holland. 


ENDLESS GARDEN JOY! $15.00 worth of new imported 
miniature dahlias for $2.00. Bargain list ready. Inter- 
national Dahlia Gardens, Fox Lake, Wisconsin. 


EXHIBITION DAHLIA ROOTS. Make your selection 6 

for $2.00. White Abundance, Eva Hunt, Blue River, 

Clara Barton, Clara Carder, Pink Spiral, Chinese Lantern, 

Robert Emmett, Anna Benedict, Kentucky Sun, Christine 

Groves, Mrs. George Le Boutillier, Sara Kay, Jersey's 

Dainty, Baron Munchasen, Frank W. Rentschler, Lin- 
pm J. 











wood 











Evergreens 





SCOTCH PINE, Five vear transplants, 18-20 inch. Special 


10 for $3.00, express F.O.B. Geneva, Wonderfully sturdy 
trees. Specialty evergreen catalogue. RANSOM NUR- 


SERY, Geneva, Ohio. 


Flowering Trees 

















GROW WHITE DOGWOODS FROM SEED. Flowering 
trees may be grown in a few years in your garden. In- 
structions and trial package 10c. 1 lb. package $1. GOD 
FREY GARDEN SHOP, FAIRFTELD, CONN. 


al - ~ Gladiolus 


HOUSE OF DAVID prize-winning Gladioli—Top Variety 
bulbs at bargain prices—Winner 1937 Perpetual Challenge 
Trophy—Highest Award American Gladiolus Society. Write 
for descriptive folder or send $1 for Mixed Trial Collection 
—40 large bulbs delivered Postpaid, HOUSE OF DAVID 
GREENHOUSES, ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN. 

















CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Over 200 varieties grown as hobby; 
surplus plants sold each spring popular prices. All types, 
sizes and colors. Request variety list. F. A. Spivey 
Box 574, Montgomery, Ala, 7 


GOOD CLEAN GLADIOLUS: mixed colors: 100 bulbs 

Size 3—$1.50, 100 bulbs Size 2—$2.50. 100 bulbs Size 1— 

— HARDERT GARDENS, 2712 Hoover Ave., Dayton, 
0. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS: 
yellow, white, pink, 
plants 30-—$1.50 


24 Beautiful Varieties; 


large type, 
lavender; others. 


Field grown labeled 
nts 65—$2.65. Instructions furnished. 25 
varieties small type Seley, pompon and button type— 
25 plants 85c 65—$1.65. 6 Varieties largest type Cannas 
is — $1.00. CH AP MAN FLORAL GARDEN, Edison, 
ieorgia 





CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS. 
Large Exhibition Chrysanthemums, the three Mammoth 
Turners, White, Yellow. Bronze included, $1.00 postpaid. 
Special garden and pot culture. Mundis’ Gardens, 238 
East Boundary, _York, Penna. , 


Collection of 10 labeled 





GLADIOLI—Cut-flower mixed $2.00 per 100, 
named varieties, $3.00. Many other 
Catalogue on request. BEVERLY 
STEAD, N. Y. 


10 each 10 
attractive offers. 
GARDENS, HEMP- 





GLADIOLUS for the connoisseur or collector. Special list 
including such rare varieties as Louis Hemon, Tinamba, 
Blue Beauty, Blue Lady. Jalna, Vagabond Prince, Shirlev 
Temple, Green Light, Silver Comet, Grafin Livia Chotek, 
Meerschaum, Yukon, free. Send $10.00 for my Trial Gar- 
den Collection and enjoy new thrills in your garden—20 
bulbs none alike labeled prepaid. GEO. W. HUNTER 
GROWER, R #4, Dowagiac, Mich. 





4000 CUSHION “MUM BLOOMS 79c. Enormous quantities 
of beautiful 2” to 2%” blooms in pink. white, bronze. red. 
Amazing, low price assortment, 4 plants 79¢ postpaid. 
38 each of 4 (12 in all) $1.95 postpaid. Will grow large 
as bushel basket with thousand or more blooms ner plant 
first year. (Ohio customers add tax.) Bohlender Plant 
Co., Box 97, Tippecanoe City, Ohio. 

SURPLUS SPECIAL—Hardy Chrysanthemums: 20 differ- 
ent—$1.00; 16 Korean Hybrids in 8 best varieties—$1.50; 
Double Red Lotus—$2.00: White—$1.00. No Price List. 
JOSE P H SCHMIDT, FLORIST—Y ORKTOWN, VIRGINIA. 








GLADIOLUS BULBS That Bloom. Best tried out varieties 
at low prices. List of 150 varieties. HEBRON HEIGHTS 
GARDENS, Hebronville, Mass. 


CHOICEST HARDY PLANTS! FINEST EXHIBITION 
GLADIOLUS BULBS. Also other interesting items from a 
collector’s garden. Free list. Desk B. Elmwood Terrace 
Gardens, Bennington. Vermont. 








100 HEALTHY BLOOMING SIZE PICARDY or Queen of 
Bremen or 50 each or 10 kinds mixed, $1.00 postpaid. 
List. C. H. Smith, Faribault, Minn. 





Hemerocallis 





HEMEROCALLIS LILIES—10 two year roots $1.50, post- 
paid, fresh dug. Shading from deep orange to pale lemon, 
some striped, crinkled, all fragrant. LAWRENCE NUR- 
SERY. ELMHURST, ILL. 





MODERN HYBRID HEMEROCALLIS. Write for price 
list or send check for $1.25 for 5 different ape Hybrids 


labeled. F’.o.b. here. Prompt shipment C.O.D. for postage 
due. GEO. W. HUNTER—GROWER, R #4. Dowagiac, 
Mich. 





NEW HEMEROCALLIS listed on color sequence. 5 fine 
varieties cataloguing $1.80, for $1.35, postpaid. Kenwood 
Iris Gardens, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


‘Insecticides 














WRITE FOR FREE literature on Glad thrip control in 
storage and during the growing season. Also information 
on Rose pests, Cyclamen mite on Delphinium, Dahlia leaf 
hoppers, etc. 8-oz Home Garden Size can of spray makes 
12 to 24 gals. $1.09 postpaid. THE ROTOTOX COM- 
PANY, 8121 | Yale St., East Williston, N. Y. 

















LARGEST IRIS LIST IN AMERICA FREE. Over 1100 





varieties, 50 roots, assorted colors, not labeled $1.00, ex- 
press collect. Following are 10c each, labeled, postpaid 
Minimum orders $1.00—Andrew Jackson, Autumn Queen, 
Cameliard, Candlelight, Cardinal, Chartier, Cinnabar, 
Coronation, Dolly Madison, Elizabeth Egleburg. Euphony, 
Frieda Mohr, Indian Chief, Micheline Charraire. Pioneer. 
Pluie D’Or, Santa Barbara, Snowwhite. LeGRON, 124 
Amherst. TOLEDO, OHIO. 

RISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, prepaid, 


including latest, now 


! 
for $1.00. List of 400 varieties ng 
Illinois. 


ready. John N. Bommersbach, Decatur, 


RUGGED KANSAS GROWN IRIS at new low prices 
Every one guaranteed to please or money refunded. Fall 
blooming varieties included in my free catalog. Linwood 
Iris Gardens, Wichita, Kansas. 

IRISES AND ORIENTAL POPPIES—<send for free book 
let with colored illustrations and descriptions of best 
improved varieties. Plant in summer months when roots 
are dormant. Write Weed’s National Iris Gardens, Box 











123-1 -F,. Beaverton. Oregon. é 
IRIS BARGAINS—12 Siberian, or 10 Dwarf, or 38 tall 
Bearded; all different, Labeled, prepaid for $1.00. : Fall 
Bloomer included if you send 20c for postage. Mt. Upton, 


Iris Gardens, Mt. Upton, N. J. 


ALL TYPES OF IRIS reasonably priced. Three $1.00 
Collections: 12 Dwarfs; 15 Tall: 5 Siberians; choice, 
labeled, postpaid. _ Kenwood Iris Gardens, Cincinnati. Ohio 


ia “Labels 7 


METAL STAMPED LABELS 2c each. Last indefinitely 
Send dime and 5 Flower names for sample order. W. R 
LeGron, 124 Amherst Drive. OHIO. 














TOLEDO, ia 





Oriental Poppies 











TAL POPPIES from a breeder’s garden. Send for 
er" Goe- Wunderkind $3.50, Wunderkind $1.00; many 
others. A. E. CURTIS. 5930 Argus Rd.. Cincinnati. cnn 








~ Plants 





JAPANESE GROUND ORCHIDS. Exquisite orchid cor 
sage blossoms. Easily grown. $1.00 each. Lelian Benner, 
138 W. Broadway, Anaheim, California. 


FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, Bermuda Onion plants; 500— 
60c, 1000—80c, 5000—$3.50. Catalogue free. Georgia 
Certified. Tomato, Pepper and Egg Plants. Sims Plant 
Co., Pembroke, Ga. 








niarneti ~ Prize Stickers. sari i 








Write for samples 


PRIZE STICKERS for Flower a 
3341 Lancaster Ave.. 


and prices to The Horner Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











distinct! Ex 
Stronz potted 
182 Dreer 


R.M.S. QUEEN MARY ROSE. Beautiful; 
quisite salmon-pink: delicately perfumed. 
plants $2.00, by express. Henry A. Dreer, 
Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Soil- l-less Gardening» 





GROW BUMPER CROPS of vegetables and flowers in 
small space without soil. Season’s supply directions 
$2.00. Booklet-—25c. SHURGRO FERTILIZER CORP.. 
821-A Locust, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘Special Offers 


-IT keeps cut flowers fresh. Incgeases perfume 

tag tent bulbs. Package 25c. SIG-ITE, P. O 
Box 294. Philadelphia, Pa. 
FIFTY FIRST SIZE GLADS, $1; 
perennials. $1; eleven sorts rock perennials. $1; 
sorts novelty flower seeds, $1; all for $3.50; 
Heiser Nursery, Hamilton, Ohio. 

















fifteen sorts cutting 
thirteen 
postpaid 




















‘Tropical and Subtropical Plants 
ADD TROPICAL ATMOSPHERE to your plant collection 
Ten varieties $1.00 Postpaid. Free catalogue. Shaffer 
Ni rseri ies, B5 100, Clearwater, Florida. 


Wild Flowers 
VIOLETS The Queen of the Wild Flowers—Our catalos 


“BRB” lists 54 varieties and 28 varieties of Terrestrial 
Orchids. Paramount Gardens, Plainfield, N. a 


BLUEBELLS Columbine, Dutchmen's 
Breeches. Greek Valerian, Dog’s-tooth Violet 
Mayapple and Delphinium. Doz. MRS. GEO 
HORTON, Curryville, Misscuri. 














(Mertensia). 
Spiderwort. 
$1.00. 
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In the Garden Outdoors 


(Continued from page 229) 


Try bicarbonate of soda (baking soda) 
as a spray for rose mildew. It is said 
to be effective in California when applied 
at the rate of an ounce to the gallon of 
water sprayed thoroughly each day for 
three days successively early in the sea- 
son; then at monthly intervals. As this 
material is harmless, does not smear the 
plants like bordeaux or make them dusty 
like sulphur, suppose that you try it on 
a few plants but not on others for 
comparison. 


Kill oyster-shell scale on Lilac and 
many other shrubs and trees during late 
May or early June. The young insects 
are then creeping from beneath the old 
scales and crawling to new feeding places 
on the young shoots. Whale oil soapsuds 
or kerosene emulsion are effective at this 
time. Various commercial, contact sprays 
are also effective; for instance Black Leaf 
Forty. But if the young insects have 
once covered themselves with their pro- 
tective scales they will defy all these 
sprays. 


Protect your little outdoor seed beds 
against heavy rain and strong sunshine 
by covering them with portable burlap 
shades. The best way to make these is 
to clinch-nail four laths together to form 
a square, stretch burlap tightly and tack 
it all around and then to screw the shade 
to legs six or eight inches long by means 
of angle-iron braces placed on the under- 
side, two at each post. Thus made the 
frame will be strong. By having “onion- 
sacking” for some frames and elosely 


_ woven burlap for others you ean vary the 


density of the shade. 


Look out for slugs and snails during 
wet seasons and in moist locations. They 
work mostly at night and on dull days, 
often eating plants completely in a few 
hours. Look for them with a flashlight 
late at night. If you find any, scatter 
lime, camphor gum or dust as repellants 
or sprinkle white arsenic on pieces of 
par-boiled potato, turnip or cabbage 
scattered where they are. Also clean 
away dead leaves and other vegetable 
debris upon which they feed. 


Keep your tools clean by rubbing off 
the earth with a flat stick and a piece of 
coarse burlap. When this is done rub 
them with an oily rag before hanging 
them in sterage quarters. Waste oil from 
the auto will do. Such care will prevent 
rust, make them last longer than when 
not so treated and will increase the ease 
of using them. Keep spades and hoes 
sharp by using a flat file or a earborun- 
dum wheel on them. 


Place cups of sweetened, poisoned 
water at the bases of Peony stems to at- 
tract and kill ants. The insects will 
prefer this sweet to that of the buds. 


When writing in reference to any para- 
graph or inquiry in the pages of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, it will help greatly to 
quote exactly the name of inquirer and the 
month and page of the magazine in which 
the item appears. 
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May in Southern Gardens 
(Continued from page 249) 


old canes entirely or cut the whole 
plant down to the ground, allowing new 
growth to develop for the next season’s 
flowers. Old Roses are much benefited 
by this drastic treatment. 

Spraying for aphids is a regular May 
job. The warm weather produces new 
growth very quickly and this is often 
weak. On many plants and shrubs the 
aphids teem. Use nicotine sulphate in 
well diluted solutions with a soapy base 
to make it stick and spread. Use on all 
infested plants. 

Roses were sprayed for Black Spot on 
May 3rd and 24th in 1937. They were 
fertilized on the 9th and 19th and 29th. 
The Nicolas formula was used. It is 
worth repeating: To 2 gallons of water 
use 1 heaping teaspoonful of nitrate of 
soda, 1 heaping teaspoonful of muri- 
ate of potash, and 4 heaping tea- 
spoonsful of acid phosphate. One pint 
of this to each Rose plant every ten 
days through the blooming season will 
give blooms of fine color and good size on 
strong stems. The flowers will carry on 
well into the summer. 

Chrysanthemums, Michaelmas Daisies, 
Dahlias, Gladiolus, Rudbeckias, Heleni- 
ums, Helianthus, Lobelia cardinalis, and 
Platyeodons, should be planted all 
through the month. 


Phlox Decussata, which is the queen 
of summer flowers, should be used in 
heavy groups. Use the rich new colors, 
as Many as you can afford, and lighten 
the plantings with much of the fine 
white. The new kinds do not multiply 
as rapidly as the older varieties, but all 
are good and no garden can afford to 
omit them. 


Seeds of the late summer and fall 
annuals must be sown. Marigolds, Por- 
tulacas, Tithonias, Cosmos, and Zinnias 
may be broadeast in the borders where 
they are to bloom. This is better than 
transplanting from seed beds as the 
heat makes this hard to do satisfactorily. 


Ageratum Blue Boy and the new Fairy 
Pink are among the most valuable 
flowers for these seasons. They reseed so 
freely they are permanent. 

Torenias and Nicotiana both white 
and red, make good combinations for 
shaded spots. For the rockery, Nigella, 
Brachycome Daisies and the single Rain- 
bow Asters, make charming masses of 
fine color for a long season. 


Annual Vines make 
sereens and backgrounds. Plant seeds 
of Gourds, Morning Glories, Moon- 
flowers, Scarlet Runner Beans, and 
(‘ypress vines for these effects. 


quick growing 


Orchid Cactus | 


(Epiphyllum Hybrid) 


One of the most magnificent day-bloom- 


ing tropical plants. easy to grow. Our 
success in propagation is your gain. 
Lowest price offered in eleven years. 





Write for descriptive Price List. 
R. F. KADO ) 
2914 Wilshire Blvd., Santa Monica, Calif. 




















PLANT AN HERB GARDEN! 


Herbs are the least exacting of plants. 
They will flourish in common soils, asking 
only plenty of good sunshine. 


We offer a list especially grown for Scent, 
Seasoning and Sentiment :— 


Basil Lavender Southernwood 
Borage Mint Tarragon 

Balm Rosemary Thyme common 
Catnip Rue Thyme lemon 
Camomile Sage Wormwood 


and numerous other useful varieties 


Plants of amy Mbove........-csscscees 3 for 90c 
(not less than 3 of one variety sold) 


We also offer seeds of over 20 varieties 
See page 50 of our 1938 catalog 
Send for free copy 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO., INC. 
The House of Lilies 
150 W. 23rd St. New York City 











TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


You Will Enjoy Their Gorgeous Blooms 
10 Bulbs—all different—$1.00 postpaid 


TRANSVAAL DAISIES 


8 sturdy divisions—all different colors 
$1.00 postpaid 


y 7 
MEYER LEMON 
Very decorative and can be grown anywhere! 
Imagine growing and picking lemons in 
your own home! 
Plants $2.50 each—postpaid 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue with planting instructions 
MILLIKEN NURSERIES Cucuamonga, Calif. 





Every year (Commercial) 


millions of 


FERTILE POTS 


Now available for home gardeners. The 
most practical receptacle known to produce 


growers use 


early, healthy plants. Made of pure fer- 
tilizer. 
24 3” pots for $1.00—postpaid 


At Your Dealer or 


FERTILE PRODUCTS, INC. 
Parallel St.. Bridgeport, Conn. 








Williamson Iris 


Send for new catalog of 449 
rare and standard varieties in- 
cluding the new copper toned 
B. B. Williamson and _ the 
black ‘“‘Sable’”’ 
LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
127 Market St. Bluffton, Ind. 


GARDENING 


by Montague Free 


tsa TP. 




























A complete guide 
to garden making, 
including flowers 





and lawns, trees 
and shrubs, fruits ‘The best garden 
and vegetables, book ever pub- 
plants in the home lished for Ameri- 
and greenhouse. can gardens."’— 


National Horticultural Mag. 
Profusely illustrated, $3.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 








| GARDEN 
\) osm PLAN BOOK 


\ MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SAT- 
¥} ISFIED. Plans designed in inter- 
4 changeable units. Can be decreased 


em ‘ 










\ or increased to fit any space. Provide 
\) for shady or sunny locations. Usable 
for gardens in the East, West, North, 
/ or South. Shows you where, how, 
\ Perennials, and 


\) and how many Bulbs, 
\ Roses to plant. How to improve un- 
/ satisfactory gardens. Book measures 

18x24 inches. Printed on tough paper. 
\) Spend one dollar now and save several 


( later on 


70 MENTOR AVE., 









MENTOR, OHIO 


N Wacysicle & Gardens 


CACTUS SEED 


Surprise packet mixed cactus 25e¢ 
with cultural directions and list of 
600 kinds. 5 Mexican cactus plants 











or 5 So. American $1.00 postpaid 
R. W. KELLY 
2410 La Rosa Drive 

Dept. F Temple City, Calif. 
It will make a close fern-like turf where 
grass will not grow Pretty white daisies 
n June that a lawn-mower will clip. 
Plants, rooted divisions, 10 for $1.00, 25 
for $2.25, 100 for $8.50. 


Merchantville, 
New Jersey 


REX. D. 


Dept. Z 


SPECIAL SPRING SA oy 
AS LONG AS THEY ey 


PEARCE 








SS Bushy Well 
a Bike Mersery Grown, 
MN grich-rede- - Deep lavenders 


3 RHODODENDRONS 
| to 


\'/2 feet. Beautiful, strong 
plants, Nursery-grown. 
BIG VALUE! 


9 NIKKO BLUE 


"7 
HYDRANGEAS 
Large round blooms, deep blue. Hardy. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE 
NEW MARKET PERENNIAL GARDENS 
emg 115 Randolph Road, New Market, N. J up 


“Not a Weed Left!”’ 


Grow 





4 


Reddish, Pink, Purple. 







































yeur garden this modern 


way. Quick; easy; far better for 
the plants. Rotating 
wa Wlades and under 
it ceed knife destroy 
the weed growth 
“Best Weed Killer 


Ever Used.” In same 
operation they break 


up the clods and 
4 crust, aerate soil and 
work the surface into 


a level, moisture-re- 
taining mulch. Gets 
Aaclose to the plants; 
‘ leaf-guards In 
< years 

@ patented filler 
mextension reels and 
other big advantages 
Two models; nine 
sizes; lowest in price. 
Delivered to you 
Special Offer and 
valuable facts 
about gardening, 
free, postpaid 


use 


Easy to Operate 
Write for 
Lowest Prices 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 8, David City, Neb. 





ID6 








Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Items from the Trade 


RIVEWAYS and Walks. A prac- 
tical solution for the keeping of trim 
the walks and driveways 
comes with the use of a smooth surface lawn 
edging made of a 3-16 inch thick strip of 
steel painted Time when the 
natty gardener used Cypress wood strips to 
mark his the steel is obviously 
better. It is held in position by stakes in 
concealed pockets. The 18 inch long stakes 
are hammered into position making a firm 
lock, and alignment 
prevents a gradual cutting back of the 
grass area and undesirable widening of 
the path that so commonly happens. Egles- 
ton Brothers & Co., Ine., Island City, 
N. Y., manufacturers. 


200d 


hedges along 


green. Was 


edges but 
is easy. 


This accessory 


Li me 


CONVENIENT hedge trimmer the Du- 
XK . . ee . . 
d more Electric Hedge Trimmer is being 
offered by the Dumore Company, Racine, 


Wise., 


a concern which specializes in grind- 


ers, motors, drills, and so forth The Du- 
more Trimmer has reciprocal-radial action 
blades, and a motor is contained in the in- 


the handle and the 
is devised to give balance and 


strument itself between 
cutter, which 
make it easy to manipulate from any posi- 


tion or at any angle. 


Begonia Society Chis live 


F  gparenrene ‘eonia Society. This live 
organization with headquarters in Cali- 


fornia (Burdell Bulgrin, Corresponding 
Secretary, Long Beach) is accomplishing 
much good work in popularizing Begonias 
of all types. An eastern branch of the 
Society has just been established in Boston, 
Mass. The monthly news bulletins of the 
organization are most informative. 


Heliopsis Scabra Vitellina 


HE False though it is 
considered a weed in parts of its natural 


Sunflower, even 


range, possesses not a little garden value 
in its original form, but some of its im- 
proved varieties are far superior, I have 


grown several of the latter and find that the 
variety vitellina, which will be found in 
the catalogue of Thompson & Morgan, 


Ipswich, England, is quite the best. The 
color, a rich, golden yellow, is a splendid 
shade for garden adornment and for cut- 
ting, making a flower of wide usage and 
one that is able to maintain itself under 
quite adverse conditions. Incidentally, it 


blossoms the first year from seed and should, 


as a consequence, find favor among hurry- 


up gardeners. 


Strawberry Lucky Boy 


> ARDENERS, in their enthusiasm for 
a certain effect or for a special class 

of plants, are all too apt to neglect to have 
a well-rounded garden. For that reason, 
among others, quality vegetables and fruits, 
which are seldom available in city markets 


in their prime stages, are often missing 
from the home garden. Yet few gardens 


are too small to permit the use of a small 


part of the space in eeonomie crops. All of 
which is by way of introducing a new ever- 


hearing Strawberry, Lucky Boy, which will 
in the catalogue of Peter Hender- 
35 Cortlandt St., New York City. 
Under good culture the berries are about the 
Mastodon, with 
and they pro- 


be found 
son & Co., 


same size as the popular 
perhaps better quality, are 


digiously productive. 


Hansen Bush Cherry 


NTIRELY aside 
of the new Hansen Bush Cherry, a factor 
which I can not see with the enthusiasm of 
observers, it 


from the economic value 


ornamental] 
qualities in no mean proportion. The lat- 
ter is especially true when applied to the 
sections of the country where cold 
makes the use of many shrubs unsafe. The 
plant grows naturally to a height of five 


some possesses 


severe 


feet, but may be kept lower by close plant- 
ing and shearing as is done with a hedge. 
In fact it, like other forms of the Sand 
Cherry, makes an excellent hedge, being 


pretty over a long period from the time it 
is wreathed in white 
through its fruiting season in 


flowers in spring 


summer. It 


is one of the novelties which make the 
catalogues of Sonderegger Nurseries and 
Seedhouse, 1806 Court St., Beatrice, Ne- 


braska, so intriguing. 


Krider’s Perennials 


GLANCE through the catalogue of 
i Krider Nurseries, Inc., Box 16, Middle- 
bury, Indiana, makes me even more bargain 


conscious than I have been in the foregoing. 
It is hard to point to any one feature of this 
interesting list as the 
but the collection of 
one each of Delphinium, 
legia, Gaillardia, Canterbury Bells and 
Platyeodon, to which is added a plant of 
that excellent hardy Phlox Hauptman Kohl, 
which is listed at a dollar 
of the splendid values to be found. 


being outstanding 
perennials, 


Pyrethrum, Aqui- 


bargain, 


indicates some 


A Rock Garden Verbena 
UMMER 


always at a 
suitable stature 
time. It 
gardeners do not grow 
a much-named plant which Carl Giessler, 
Inc., 745 Madison Ave., New York City, 
listed in their 1937 Catalogue as V. alpina 
It is really not Italian at all, coming, so 
botanists tell us, Southern Brazil. 
Being Brazilian, it is not hardy in the lati 
tude of New York, but its long 
period from May until frost and its peculiar 
wine-colored flowers, which are flecked with 
white, make it the effort needed to 
carry it over A plant or two lifted 
in autumn and placed in a protected frame 
will furnish propagating stock for the fol- 
lowing Start them into growth in 


rock 


few 


color in the garden is 

premium, plants of 
and habit blooming at that 
wonder, then, that 


the Italian Verbena, 


is a more rock 


from 


blooming 


worth 
winter. 


yea r. 


early spring, taking cuttings of new 
erowths and rooting them in sand. 
C. W. Woop 
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Difterent 
Varieties 


Described 
and Pictured in the Beautiful Nelis Catalog ... Sent Free 





Tulip lovers will thrill to page after page of illustrations blemish. Nurtured originally from choice imported stock, 
alive in full color, and which show with precise trueness the Nelis bulbs today are all domestic grown, with strength and 
gorgeous beauty of tulips from Nelis Michigan-grown bulbs. virility matched to American climatic conditions. 

There are Darwins and Rembrandts, Breeders, Parrots, Cot- Besides an amazing showing of tulips there are listed and 
tage—all the latest varieties, as well as many exotic novelties illustrated bulbs for other popular flowerings: Narcissi, Iris, 
of rare distinction. In this vast array are bulbs costing but a Hyacinths, Lilies, Phlox, Peonies, Crocuses, Colchicums and 
few pennies; others priced up to $15.00 each. But regardless all varieties for rock garden planting. All in all, a book of 
of price paid, each bulb is guaranteed top size and free from vast interest to every flower lover—and free for the asking. 


COLCHICUMS e CROCUSES e«e MADONNA LILIES 
Order these newest varieties—now—for early Fall planting 


COLCHICUM: Flowers are immense, bea : _ Each Doz MADONNA LILY 
’ =e WATERLILY. Large double _ lila 
especially the double varieties which are ar dr ee eee — ” o. LILIUM CANDIDUM (Madonna Lily). Also known by 
C : . : Pe ‘ F ‘‘June Lilies.’"’ This is the earliest white, 
often six inch ross. Bloom in Septem- sata lias meredith 
e ches ac in § p CTERMEERGLA i — outdoor garden Lily. You have often admired it. Has 
ber and October. Bulbs should be planted | aeasckod PP ge ee rich perfume and snow-white flowers, Very hardy. 
flowers in the fall. They like a warm, 
P . . well-drained place in banks or bor 
not later than August. Order now for y 25 $2.50 bie: cue 
July shipment. Largest flowering bulbs $0.30 $3.00 
Each Doz. CROCUSES —Full Blooming Medium flowering bulbs .20 2.00 
AUTUMNALE ALBUM. Pure White $0.40 $ 4.00 *Selected Importations 60 6.00 
fealniee These bloom in October and should be 
AUTUMNALE ALBUM F1. PL *Extra large, with bulb circumferences of from 12 to 
Double Pure White 1.65 16.50 planted not later than September; very 13 inches, and prolific in its production of superb 
. 7 plants. 
AUTUMNALE MAJOR. (True). Laven- ' , acily y , 
der. The best of the older varieties .25 2.50 hardy and multiply easily. Order now 
AUTUMN QUEEN. Dark Lilac prolific for July Shipment. NELIS NURSERIES INC 
and early bloomer 75 7.56 * . 
BORNMUELLERI. Fi haped = - 
J ELLERT. ine cup - shape SATIVUS. Large, purplish lilac flowers 
flowers of rose-lilac, with white center -55 5.50 feathered violet with showy orange Box 631 Holland, Mich. 
CONQUEST. Extra large dark purple 1.00 10.00 Stigmata. Sweetly scented $0.50 $3.50 poten o~ og cnmaneacaaaaiaaa 
< SPECIOSUS. FI e , bright .. 
DISRAELI. Large light purple -75 7.50 blue and ms Pn ger s Box 631, Holland, Michigan 4 
GUIZOT. Very larg riolet, 1: bright yellow throat. This variety 4 Send me your new profusely illustrated catalog, ® 
bloomer ery large dark violet, late 90 9.00 deserves to be planted plentifully -50 3.50 : without obligation. . 
y _— A ‘ be “ 
LILAC WONDER. Extra large flowers ZONATUS. Rose-lilac and very free s © 
of clearest mauve. The largest num- es eg pf he ye ~ 5 Name ° 
oll — of any of this new 1.00 10.00 indoor blooming. They will bloom dry 4 on 4 
, ; without oat or water. After they are e° EES 2esnece maar aac ll . 
PREMIER. Large, soft violet, early 75 7.50 through blooming, they may then be . . s 
8 y planted in the garden where they > CHS. nc cceccvcccccevsscccvescsece State........++. -s 
VIOLET QUEEN. Large lilac-violet .75 7.50 will establish themselves without effort .50 3.50 TTTTITIIIIILITIIILIT TIT TTTTT ttt 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


4 senagereeg are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tors who are ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say — 


Oh! Those Garden Clubs 


lo the Editor: 

| WAS just on the point of renewing my 
subscription when I read “What’s 

Wrong with the Garden Clubs.” Can’t see 

why such a letter should be published in a 

well meaning magazine,— (1I11.) 


Laurel Wreaths for “Nemesis” 


To the Editor: 


—Laurel, 
The article was honest 
libel so what does it matter 
about the signature? These vehement ladies 
it seems, jump past the mark in anger. 
Granting that all the accusations of 
“Nemesis” are not true of all garden clubs 
we might be honest enough to admit that 
they apply with almost wicked precision to 
parts of all garden ! There 


EKRE’S a wreath for “Nemesis” 
not Poison ivy. 
eriticism, not 


clubs! 
would no doubt be argument over percent- 
ages. Practically every club carries dead 
weight so why be smug about accomplish- 
ment when there is still so much room for 
improvement? Ignoring our faults does not 
aid progress. Pretense is the weakest spot. 

If a club wishes to be a social organiza- 
tion with a f gardening flavor let 


some 


dash of 
them admit their frivolity and no one will 
laugh at them! Honesty is not ridiculous. 
If they wish to be serious about study, so 
much the better. Serious study and garden- 
ing practice does not make a group profes- 
sional. An amateur may be as well in- 
formed as a professional. The distinetion 
lies not in the quality of the knowledge 
possessed, but in the use made of it. 

Many club members lack inelination to 
study. They want to be spoon-fed without 
effort of their own. It just cannot be done! 
Gardening wit isa composite of many things 
that grow like the garden itself grows under 
proper stimulus. It does not 
packages. 

It would seem that real gardeners might 
view criticism calmly. The barbs are aimed 
at the lazy ones. “Nemesis” seems to have 
started a healthy controversy. Let’s con- 
tinue the controversy but keep a sense of 
humor. Why not a smiling rebuttal from 
“Nemesis ?”—(Mrs.) Mitton J. HASSAN, 
(Ohio) 


come in 


To the Editor: 


A § a ‘reader of this magazine for many 
f\ years I wish to take this opportunity 
to express my delight on the bravery of 
“Nemesis” in writing the letter “What's 
Wrong with the Clubs?” Maybe. Nemesis 
should have said “What’s Wrong with the 
Club Members ?” 

If each club member would ask this 
“What per cent of the membership actually 
raise three different varieties of perennials, 
of annuals, and three different varieties of 
house plants,” they would quickly see the 
justice of Nemesis’ criticism. If 100 per 
cent of the membership did not do this, then 
it would prove that they are using the 


garden club as a social vehicle instead of a 
cultural one, which eventually defeats the 
original purpose.—DoroTuig C, MATLACK, 
(Ohio Association of Garden Clubs) 


‘ 


Greenhouse Problem 
To the Editor: 


ops ong over your February issue was 
rather taken by the article by J. Rov 
Barrette telling about the very inexpensive 
little greenhouse, 

Like many others. I would like to own a 
greenhouse, but cannot afford one, and 
would not want one if it was not good. I 
have had just enough experience with green- 
houses to know that a leanto greenhouse 
facing the south. that does not have ample 
ventilation, is not practical; and cannot be 


used, especially when the spring comes 
along. It seems to me unfair to publish an 


article that might encourage some of your 
readers to duplicate this little house. 

In Mareh and April. if there is not lots 
of ventilation at both the tép and the side. 
it will get so hot that the plants will just 
burn up. Just the time you want to have 
vour seeds and plants for outdoors coming 
along, ready to transplant out in the cool 
weather, they are being roasted. The door 
is not good ventilation when it is cool out- 
side, for a door makes drafts. 

I am writing vou as T think some of 
vour readers may want to dunlieate this 
house, and will afterwards regret it.— 
(Mrs.) GrEo. B. PALMER, (Conn.) 


Subscription Price Again 
To the Editor: 


looking over the January issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, I noticed on page 44 a 
letter not noted previouslv—‘The Why of a 
Subseription Price.” TI learned something, 
too. My impression was that THe FLOWER 
GROWER was three dollars by subscription, 
and TI find it is only two. 

If certain people would just stop and 
think how much concentrated material there 
is in the magazine, T do not feel there would 
be any question ahout the subseription price. 
No magazine, I do not care what kind, could 
exist properly without advertisements, 
unless it might be one, of limited subscrip- 
tion, owned by some wealthy individual. 
That type is usually found in smaller news- 
paper circulations, governed by a wealthy 
politician. ; 

Many times T have been asked this ques- 
tion—‘John, what do vou consider the best 
garden magazine?” Mv answer—“THE 
FLOWER GROWER and Horticulture.’ Then 
comes “Whv?” Answer—“Those two give 
concentrated news for those interested in 
flowers, shrubs, and trees, ete., without a 
lot of other things we do not want.” Many 
magazines make the mistake of too much 
variety and not sufficiently concise material 
on the subjects the magazine is supposed to 
represent.—JoHN L. JANNEY, (Penna.) 


Interested readers who write concerning any of these letters and requests for information 
will confer a favor if they will please give references by page and month. 
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More About Regal Lily Vigor 


To the Editor: 

EGAL Lily bulbs are very hardy, the 

tops very tender, also very early t 
push out in the spring. If a late frost kills 
the top, there will be no new growth that 
year, and the bulb may die. If it does not 
it will be so weakened that growth th 
succeeding spring will be very feeble. 
BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


Some Notable Oaks 


To the Editor: 


N the April, 1937. issue of THE FLOWE! 

GROWER on page 184, Chester H. Thomas 
of Kennett Square, Pa., speaks about thi 
large Wye Oak and asks if any one 
knows of as large or as notable a tree 
elsewhere. I have been making scrapbooks 
on Oak and Elm trees for several years 
also on all historical and ancient and 
unusual trees. May I quote a few old 
Oaks in answer to your request? 

I have a picture and article about the 
Sir Joseph Hooker Oak at Chico, Cali 
fornia. The statement says, among other 
interesting facts, that tree experts have 
estimated it to be 1000 years old; cir- 
cumference at 6 feet from the ground 24 
feet; circumference of largest branch 15% 
feet; height 110 feet; spread of branches 
152 feet. It is also said to be the largest 
White Oak in the world. 

Right here in my neighboring town stands 
a fine Oak tree that measures 18 feet, about 
two feet from the ground. In another town 
nearby grows a White Oak that is said to 
be over 300 years old. 

At Cochranville, Pa., is an Oak said to 
be the largest in that state and said to be 
over 500 years old. The circumference at 
41%, feet from the ground is 22 feet and 
6 inches. 

The Treaty Oak at South Bend, Indiana, 
is an old tree, over 300 years old, and is 
one of the historical spots of the state. 

The Salem Oak in New Jersey is nearly 
all of 500 years old. 

Of course you know about the 135 Live 
Oak Trees in the South and Middle West 
that are very, very old, some over 1000 
years. And I have a complete list and 
the smallest tree listed is 17 feet around. 
I have four pamphlets showing the pic- 
tures of many of them. 

In my home town we have many old 
Elms. In my own dooryard I have one 
that is over 250 years old. I have written 
two articles, one on Old Elm Trees in 
Connecticut, and one on Old Oak Trees in 
Connecticut, which have been printed in 
a newspaper. I could get together material 
on both kinds and cover the United States 
and some in England, ete. I don’t mean 
cover exactly as there are many I know 
nothing about; the better word to use is 
include. 

I just happened to look at my picture of 
the Wye Oak, and I find your statement 
in the April Frower Grower is entirely 
wrong. I thought it sounded queer to be 
only 8 feet 4 inches around. It means 
diameter and not circumference, of course. 
The statement I have says, “The circum- 
ference of this old Oak at Wye Mills, Mary- 
land, at 41% feet from the ground is 20 
feet and 11 inches. The circumference at 
1 foot from the ground is exactly 50 feet. 
The Wye Oak is said to be the finest White 
Oak in America.” My article says the 
spread is 148 feet and the age around 300 
years. It has been marked by the Mary- 
land Historical Society “The Wye Oak.”— 
(Mrs.) C. S. Hicock, (Conn.) 
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BLACK WINGS—Dark blue with midnight blue 
falls; frosty black luster. 

CHROMYLLA—Lemon chrome yellow. 

DAUNTLESS—Fine red of heavy quality. 

DEPUTE NOMBLOT—Copper red flushed golden 
bronze; claret crimson falls. 

DOUGLAS—Heliotrope and violet bicolor; pinkish 
lavender. 

ECLAT—A dainty Iris of pink and copper blending 

FRIVOLITE—Clear brilliant light pink. 

GOLDEN BOW—A deep golden yellow, heavy 
velvety texture. 

oa aie white with soft gold dusted 


IMPERIAL BLUSH—Large fragrant blush pink, 
aint creamy undertone 
L os. ANGELES—Lovely waxy white, blue markings 








The CHEERIO COLLECTION 


for the Iris Connoisseur 
CHEERIO—Lustrous tan bicolor. 
BLUE TRIUMPH—Pale blue, velvety finish 
BURNING BRONZE—Coo!l dark red, bronze suffu 


sion 
CRYSTAL BEAUTY—Large dazzling white 
DYMIA—Dark purple, dark blue beard. 
EROS—Softly blended tones; pale coral pink effect 
SIERRA BLUE—Lavender blue, deep orange 


beard 
SUMMER TAN—Light golden tan, slightly darker 
falls. 


Any four for $6.50. All for $10.00. Postpaid. 





















and 


IRIS 


HEMEROCALLIS 


Our annual offering of a real QUALITY COLLECTION for the beginner 


MARY GEDDES—Salmon fius 


hed yellow; falls 


same shade overlaid Pompeian red 





PERSIA 

PINK SATIN—Medium tone of 

PRES, PILKINGTON—A lustr« 
blue suffusion 


Smoky blue with rich purple blue falls 


clear pink 
us buff with faint 


RHADI—Creamy white shaded blue gray with 
falls blue and bronze shading and brown 


reticulations on haft. 
SHIRVAN—Palest tan with ric 





h red brown falls 


TRAIL’S END—Citron yellow overlaid orange red 


ZAHAROON—Blend of amber, 
and palest violet 


VENUS DE MILO—Rich crea 


finish with fine gold beard. 


buff, yellow, fawn 


my white, smooth 


WINNESHEIK—Rich dark blue with pearly gray 


suffusion effect 


Any 10 for $3.50, all for $5.00. Postpaid. 


HEMEROCALLIS COLLECTION 





GOLDENI tich Orange with 


Rose undertone 


MRS. A. H. AUSTIN Deep Golden Yellow Very 


desirable 
GEORGE YELD Beautiful 
flushed Terra Cotta Red 
DAWN—Light Rose marked 


petals Soft vellow throat 


Orange Apricot 


deeper on tips of 


LEMONA—Exquisite pale lemon yellow. 


AUEROLE—Brilliant yellow t 
All six for $3.50. 


nged orange 


Postpaid 


Other fine collections are offered in our 1938 Free Catalogue just off the press. Send for your copy at once. 





ORDER 
DIRECT! 


We urge readers of FLOWER 


GROWER to order from this 
advertisement. They are of 
fered for the specific purpose 
of acquainting you~ with 
Quality Iris. Send cash, 
check, or money order please. 


Shipment in July. 


QUALITY 
GARDENS 


Mrs. Douglas Pattison 
Owner 


FREEPORT, ILL. 









"IT’S FUN TO SPRAY 
3, THE MODERN ane” 


MAKE SPRAYING AS EASY 
AS WATERING YOUR GARDEN 


Attach the HY-GRADE HOZE-GUN to your 
garden hose, insert the Colloidal cartridge, 
in transparent chamber, open the water faucet, and spray. It’s as 
simple as that! A slight turn of the wrist, and the spray is on or 
off. Instantly adjustable, fine or coarse. 

Complete satisfaction guaranteed, or your money refunded. See 
special Introductory Offer below. 


HY-GRADE COLLOIDAL CARTRIDGES 
For All Makes of Garden Hose Sprayers 


Ready to use. Dces away with measuring and mixing spray solu 
tions, Each cartridge standardized for 10 gallons of spray and 1 
hour of spraying time. We are the ONLY manufacturers of a 
complete line of COLLOIDAL Cartridges 

Your Choice of 8 COLLOIDAL Combinations. 

ARSENOLOID or} For leaf eating : . , ; 
ROTOLOID . or leaf eating and chewing insects. 


PYROLOLD For aphis, mites and sucking insects. 


oye rean’ } -For mildew, blight and fungous diseases. 


DORMOLOID—A dormant oil cartridge for Oyster Shell scale. ete. 
DEODOROLO!D—A new deodorant, for use in cellars, dog kennels, 
chicken houses, etc. 
35¢ each 3 for $1.00 $4.00 the dozen 


















EsTROY! 


JAPANESE BEETLES 
and OTHER LEAF-EATING 
INSECTS WITH... 






‘NON-POISONOUS TO BIRDS, ANIMALS, HUMANS 








sprayed 
3 HY-GRADE COLLOIDAL CARTRIDGES and economical — three _ tablespoonsful 
FRE WITH EVERY HY-GRADE HOZE-GUN make a 
For a limited time only, we will include | HY-GRADE HOZE-GUN spray! 


3 of our COLLOIDAL Cartridges FREE, solid brass, $2.75 


your choice, regular $1.00 value, with 


every HY-GRADE HOZE-GUN purchased | HY-GRADE HOZE-GUN 
at the regular prices quoted here. | brass, chrome finish, $3.50 


Order teday. Send check or money order. 


FREE—Descriptive folder with valuable Spray Chart. Write for it today Write for 





HY-GRADE COLLOIDAL INSECTICIDE CO., INC. 
Dept. H, 109th St. at Jamaica Ave. 
Richmond Hill, Long Island, N. Y. 





REG U S PAT OFF 








Repels insect 


Japellent destroys all beetles, caterpillars 
and other leaf-eating insects without the 
use of poisons. 


gallon of complete, protective 


Use Japellent to destroy caterpillars now and 
start spraying for Japanese beetle protection 
as soon as beetles first appear. 


Bulletin 157 for complete’ information 
regarding Japanese Beetles 


Springfield, New Jersey 


infestation without coating JA PE LLENT. 


the foliage with an unsightly or danger- 
ous residue. Beetles will not attack plants 
with Japellent. Safe, effective 


Kmamctes 66 Repatiant 


$1.50 size (delivered 
price) makes 15 gal 
lons of complete, pro- 
tective spray—enough 


Doggett-Pfeil Company = &.""r"amz & 


not supply, order di- 
rect 
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